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VLOOR CLOTHS cut to any size at 2s. 4d. 


per equare yard; carpets, cheap drnggets of various widths 
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large assortment cof Doeskins and Cassimeres —a decided bargain. 
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by His Majesty the Emperor of Russia. This Distributton, tho 
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. OF 3,5001..er 
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about 28,000/. British sterling, payable without any o 
This distribution is not only no Lottery, but also by 


that no Risk or Loss is connected with the purchase of the original 
Bonds, except the possibility of their falling in by the fluctu- 
ations of the exchange —a risk to whieh all public funds or stocks 
are subjected. Every bond of this unrivalled Loan, in case cf not 
obtaining one of the 7,000 larger Dividends in the approaching 


Last Distribution, will not only be repaid in some of the fol 
years (in the regular way of successive amortisation), 
florins, equal to about 16/., but also obtain @ yearly Interest 


florins, equal to nine shillings and foarpenes Dat till the : 
became due for repayment. HEINE OTHERS are now 
ing Bonds of this unrivalled, most excellent at the 

rate of 16/., but a considerable rise in price may be 
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THE LOG CABIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING,” 


THE THIRD PERIOD — continued from page 204. 

Our evenings in winter were the time we enjoyed most; the distance of 
neighbours prevented interruption, and, in stormy weather, we were always 
alone. You, perhaps, who read this narrative can hardly comprehend the 
pleasures of a log cabin. Imagine to yourself a fireplace like a cavern, filled 
with logs and pine knots all blazing merrily. Ellen, with her work on one 
side of a table placed before the fire, and I on the other reading aloud to her, 
yet often stopping to contemplate the innocent countenance of our first-born, 
our little Ezra Collins, sleeping in his cradle by the side of his mother. The 
walls were neatly covered with small pictures, and, as I have before ob- 
served, specimens of my chirography. A little dresser on one side was filled 
with crockery and bright tin, for pedlars are plenty in this part of the 
country, and festoons of evergreen (Christmas had passed) ornamented our 
looking-glas¢ and windows. Our floor was partly covered by a carpet of 
Ellen’s own fabrication ; but whether it was wove or sewed, or when it was 
done, I cannot say ; I think, however, in her visiting and receiving hours, for 
it was necessary that much of this should go on as essential to our usefulness 
and popularity. 

It was on just such an evening as I have described, that we were enjoying 
a happiness which wealth cannot bestow. The night was bitter cold without, 
and still the snow fell heavily, the wind. howled around our dwelling like 
hungry wolves, but all this made home more precious. 

The evening was far gone, and we were preparing for bed, when a sudden 
shout at the door of “ Halloo there!” startled us; I went towards it and 
opened it. Mr. Brown, our county jailor, entered. His errand was to ask 
me to go to the jail with him to see a man who was dying. I said, in reply, 
that I could not refuse his request if I could be of any service, but that a 
doctor or a minister was a more appropriate person. 
| But it is you that he wants particularly to see,” said he; “ he says he 

can’t die in peace without you come.” 

I hesitated no longer, but, putting ny horse to the sleigh, we proceeded 
together. As we rode along I made a few enquiries. He told me the dying 
man was brought there that night ; that he was a convict escaped from the 
Sing-Sing states’ prison, and only lodged for security by the constable who 
had taken him till the morning; that ‘he was seized with convulsions, and 
if he know’d anything, would not live till daylight. 

“ It was humane in you to come out on such @ night, and for sucha 
distance,” said I; “ at least a mile.” 

“ Why, the truth is, my old woman made such a to-do about it, that I was 
a-forced to: she said she’d come herself if I didn’t.” 

When we arrived I went to the jail-room ; there were several prisoners. 
It looked desolate enough. Our county jail is a log house within a brick 
building. The sick man was on a straw bed, with a heavy chain round his 
ankle. The eonstable stood by with his pistols in his belt. 

The convict lay pale and exhausted, as if in the last stage of cholera. “ Is 
it possible,” said I, “ that you can suffer this chain to remain on; can you not 
relieve him from such a weight ?” 

“ He is deuced slippery,” said the constable; “ this is the second time he 
has escaped from the penitentiary ; the first time he stayed his time out, but 
he pretty soon helped himself back, and now I have got a warrant to help 
him back, and I don’t mean he shall escape again.” 

The convict groaned piteously, and threw himself from side to side as if 
in the strong agony of deeth. “ It is frightful,” said I, “ for a fellow-creature 
to die in chains!" 


Mrs. Brown stood near, weeping. “I have a good ¢omfortable room,” 


said she, “ to which he might be removed and die like a christian. Pray, sir, | 


consent; when your time comes, you will be glad to remember this good 
deed ; it will make death easier to you.” 

The constable seemed to hesitate. I approached the bed; “ I understood,” 
said I, “ that you wished to speak with me.” 

“ Alone! alone!” said he, in a hollow voice. I know not what passed 
for a few minutes afterwards; for a conviction came ever me which filled me 
with horror! A sudden expression of his countenance brought certainty to 
my mind. It was Leonard Howe !—the once handsome, animated Leonard 
Howe! and there he lay, chained, writhing on a bed of straw, and dying 
without alleviation! I forgot that he was the victim of his own crimes. I felt 
only commiseration. I sank into a chair they placed near me. 

The pity of Mrs. Brown prevailed; he was removed to a comfortable 
apartment and his shackles taken off. I waited till all was done; it seemed 
doubtful whether he would live through it. 

When I saw him laid on a more comfortable bed, I approached him and 
took his hand. “ Leonard,” said I, “ I will spare you the painful necessity 
of revealing your name; changed as you are, I recognise you.” 

In a feeble, broken voice he again begged to see me alone. “ I cannot say 
what I have to say before witnesses.” 

I now told the constable that I had known him in better days, that I was 
his townsman and his schoolmate, and joined in his earnest request that he 
might speak to me alone. 

Suddenly the sick man gave a gasp and threw himself back; we thought 
he was gone; they poured a spoonful of brandy down his throat (too often 
the remedy in a new settlement), and, in a moment or two, he revived. 

“ Now or never,” said the constable ; “ I shall take my stand at the door, 


pistols primed, remember.” 
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“ My friend,” said;Leonard, ‘feebly, «I am not so guilty as you suppose. 
I was taken in I was deceived about that business — they are taking me 
back to solitary confinement — have pity on me.” 

“ Ihave, most truly. May God have pity on you! Think not of the past, 
Leonard! O try to prepare for the summons which awaits you.” 

“ How is your wife?” said he; “ that angel |” 

I was deeply moved. “ She is well,” I replied; “ she will pray for you.” 

“ O that I had breath to pray for myself! I am suffocating —~ air !—air ! 
Open the window!” I opened the only one, by the side of the bed, and tried to 
raise him up: suddenly he gave a spring, and went through it like lightning. 

I believed that it was the last spasm of death. I looked after him—he was 
nowhere to be seen. I called for help. The constable was refreshing him- 
self with a hot supper. My calls, however, summoned all the inmates of the 
house; we rushed out; the dying man had sprung into my sleigh, and was 
wholly out of sight. 

Every effort was made to overtake him, but without success. For a little 
while they followed the tracks, but these were soon obliterated by the falling 
snow. 

I know not why it was, for I certainly could not feel that. I had done 
wrong, but yet in returning to Ellen to tell my story I experienced a sen- 
timent of mortification. She used to say, in her moments of pettishness, that 
I was no match for Leonard Howe. I expected she would put on the same 
half-scornful expression that I used so much to dread. She could not com- 
prehend the excess of his duplicity, unless she had been present ; indeed, I 
fully believed that he must have taken some powerful drug to have produced’ 
such temporary effects, probably the lobelia, and gone through a tremendous 
amount of suffering. 

Ellen received me with her usual joyous welcome ; she had hot coffee pre- 
pared ; and, seeing me pale and agitated, insisted on my taking it before I 
made any communication. 

At length I began to break the matter. 
jecture who sent for me ?” 

“ Not in the least,” said she. “ Who was it? Is he living?” 

“ Who should you most dread to see enter our dwelling ?” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed she, looking absolutely terrified; “it was Leonard 
Howe !” and she hugged her infant, whe was now in her arms, closer to her: | 
bosom. “ Is he living?” 

Yes.” 

“ Poor wretch !—I pity him — J forgive him — I will pray for-him.” 

“ Forgive him, Ellen? you use strong language — he has never injured 
you; on the contrary, I believe, he loved you.” 

She made no reply. 

I now proceeded to give her an account of the whole scene: when I came 
to his escape through the window, and the abduction of my horse and sleigh; 
her indignation knew no bounds. 

She called him villain, scoundrel; said the gallows was too good for him. 
She was no longer the Ellen I was accustomed to see. I took her hand — 
it was cold — her lips were white. 

I threw my arms around her: “ For God’s sake, my dear Ellen, control 
yourself; this is not like you to yield to such ungovernable passions. Did 
you not say just now you would pray for the poor miserable wretch ?” 

“ Yes, when I thought he was dying, but now I will % 

“ Stop, Ellen,” said I, “ do not curse him ;” for I saw the word trembled 
on her lips. “ He is more a subject for your prayers now than if be 
were indeed dying. Do not be unjust: he has made this effort to escape 
from lingering confinement. Could you expect a convict, thus condemned, 
to resist any opportunity which offered? He has not morally added to his 
crimes by escape — though, from what I can learn, they were tremendously 
heavy before.” 

I saw the burst of passion was over: she flung herself into my arms, and | 
wept freely. t | 

Suddenly she exclaimed, “ the poor colt! (he was a colt nine years ago) 
the wretch will have no merey on him —and he has served us so faithfully 
— he will drive him till he drops down dead !” 

“ Do not make yourself uneasy about that, dear; you know the colt does 
not willingly submit to be over-driven ; he has his portion of obstinacy, even 
with us his best friends ; besides, the convict will quit the sleigh — we shall 
doubtless recover both again.” 

“ Where can he hide himself?” 

“ I know not; but he is used to subterfuges; and now tell me, Ellen, 
why you said you forgave him when you thought he was dying?” 

“ I will tell you all. The evening after 1 had that conversation with you 
about him he came and knocked at our door. I went to it as usual — he 
rushed by me into our little apartment. My mother was asleep in the bed- 
room which leads from it ~ - her deafness prevented her being disturbed. 
said, ‘ Mr. Howe, this is too late an hour for company, I must request you 
to take another time for visiting us." 

“Henry Green is just gone,’ said he, sneeringly. 

“* Yes; and I must request you to gotoo, I am afraid you will disturb 
my mother.’ 

«QO no, I will take eare of that ;’ and, to my astonishment, he turned 
the key of my mother’s door. ‘I cannot lose this opportunity,’ said the 
wretch, ‘of telling you how I dote on you ; promise to marry me, and T will 
go this moment.’ ° 

“ You know, Harry, I cannot counterfeit. — I poured forth my contempt, 
my indignation, in no measured terms. ” 


“ Ellen,” said I; “ can you con- 
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“« You love that pitiful effeminate fellow, Henry Green,’ said he. 

“* Yes, I do love him. I love him because he is every way unlike you— 
because he has honour, honesty, and truth.’ I observed the key had fallen 
from my mother's door. I caught it up and put into my pocket—a thought 
had struck me. 

“ «Let us not debate this matter to-night,’ said I, trying to speak more 
mildly. ‘* Come to-morrow, and I will answer you.’ 

« * No,’ exclaimed he, ‘there is nothing like the present ; and I now swear, 
if you ever marry Henry Green, I will pursue you both with vengeance till 
I ruin you !’ 

“ I cannot repeat the horrid imprecations he uttered; I think he was in 
liquor ; had he not been drinking that evening ?” 

I was breathless, and unable to reply to Ellen's question, though it was 
the case. She went on. 

“* Are you afraid of me ?’ said he, looking like a demon. 

“ * Afraid of you? why should I be afraid of you?’ I had gradually re- 
treated to the entry door ; suddenly I opened it, and as suddenly closed and 
locked it upon him; I then opened the street door and called for help; 
rushing out myself, I quickly roused some of our neighbours; they came in, 
and Leonard Howe was expelled with ignominy and insult. I told him if 
he remained in town two nights longer his conduct should be made public. 
He left the town, and I have never seen him since. But, Henry, his threats 
are accomplished this night — our happiness is gone for ever !” 

“ «What do you mean? The convict,” I purposely avoided naming him, 
“ will be in no haste to show himself: his only chance is to seek some un- 
known region.” 

“O man! slow of comprehension,” said she, “do you not perceive the 
consequences of this fatal night? He sent to you, and you went — through 
you his chains were taken off, and he was left at liberty — you requested to 
be alone with him — you had him removed to a more comfortable room — 
you confessed that he was an early schoolmate, atownsman. You opened the 
window through which he escaped, and you furnished the horse and sleigh 
by which he effected his purpose. In what court of justice would not these 
circumstances condemn you ?” 

I confess I was thunderstruck ; strong in my own innoceuce, I had not for 
a moment supposed I could be implicated. 

I was silent, for I knew not what to say. 

“ And then,” she continued, “will not the constable gladly throw the 
blame on you; and oh, misery! if the wretch is taken, he is vile enough to 
accuse you as his accomplice. I know not what is the punishment — perhaps 
the states-prison for life; well, my babe and I will go with you, wherever 
it is.” 

I tried to soothe her, but her vehemence was not to be controlled. 
a revelation of her character of which I had before seen glimpses. 
different course. 

“ Ellen,” said I, sorrowfully, “you wound me deeply. I see that a life of 
undeviating principle cannot secure your confidence. At the slightest cloud 
which comes over us you have no longer trust in me; and, what is still more 
melancholy, you have not trust in your heavenly Father. Have I not tried 
to serve him as well as my bumble powers permitted ? and now you tremble 
when my happiness and honour come in contact with that of a no- 
torious offender. What is the testimony of my fellow-man? Nothing! The 
testimony of such a man as Ezra Collins? Will not the jailor and his wife, 
and every man in Cassius bear testimony to my innocence ? Our excellent 
friend, Squire March — is his testimony nothing? On my honour I have 
not a fear. I foresee some trouble, possibly ; but I shall be honourably ac- 
quitted as I was once before when a poor friendless boy, and had only one 
man, whom God raised up, to speak for me.” 

“ You are right,” said Ellen; “ God forgive me !” 

The storm within our little dwelling was allayed, but without it seemed 
more furious than ever. 

Late in the morning we arose; the snow was above our window, and 
completely closed the door. I went to work and made a passage out, that 
I might fodder the cattle. In looking towards the crib, to which the colt 
had access, I saw him standing, quietly eating his hay—the sleigh 
wedged in, to which he was attached, but filled high with snow. I patted 
his head, and hastened back to Ellen. 

“ Well,” said I, “the colt has found his way back.” She gave an ex- 
clamation of pleasure. “ No doubt it was as I predicted: he refused to 
proceed, and the convict left him to his own obstinacy.” 

We made a more cheerful breakfast than we could have expected. 
had our little boy looked more lovingly upon us. 
uil. 
will go and inform Mr. Brown that the colt has arrived,” said 1; “he 
shall be well taken care of to atone for last night’s adventures. Sam (the 
plough-horse) must take his turn, I shall have a job to clear the sleigh of 
snow — but the storm is over, and I may as well go to work.” 

I took my shovel and began to clear the snow ; seldom had such a quan- 
tity fallen in Cassius — Squire March said, never since his remembrance ; at 
length I made a clearing round the sleigh — I then began to shovel out the 
snow — 1 worked with perseverance; suddenly I stopt short—I flung 
down the shovel, I was paralysed with horror; but why prolong the tale ?— 
frozen stiff lay the wretched convict, his eyes wide open, glaring upon me 
— his soul had gone to its dread account ! 

The circumstances were easily traced out; he had travelled a number of 
miles, but probably, gradually stiffened with the cold, had given up the 
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I took a 


Never 
Ellen seemed again 
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reins. The éolt, faithful to his instinct, had sought his way home, and found 
his crib, 

Ellen’s anxiety was over; but our ‘hearts were filled with awe and so- 
lemnity. It was a lesson she did not forget. I never, from that time, 
knew her to lose her perfect trust in God; and the great trial of her life, 
the vehemence of her temper, troubled us no more. 

As it is customary to burn the brush when the grass is dry and ready to 
ignite without any trouble, it is always necessary to guard against the 
spreading of the flames. I had hitherto been particular in using all pre- 
cautions — making a furrow at a little distance from my fences, which en- 
closed my farm, and another a few feet beyond — burning all the grass and 
stubble between. ‘This, if thoroughly done, and wide enough, is a good 
security. 

I had done this for successive years, without being endangered: security 
makes us careless, One warm spring night we received notice that the 
prairie was on fire. Numbers collected to view the beautiful, the mag- 
nificent sight; Ellen and myself were of the number. We had not pro- 
ceeded far, when we perceived that the wind had changed its direction, and 
the flames were advancing rapidly to meet us. They came on with frightful 
violence, roaring like the ocean. I remembered, with terror, that I had not 
taken my usual precautions. We hastened back to our house — a number 
of our friends collected, and we provided ourselves with the tops of trees to 
brush out the fire. We began making a furrow round the farm, but it was 
too late: on it came, forming for itself a current of air, sometimes rising 
high in a magnificent column, then bursting like a water-spout, and falling 
in innumerable stars; sometimes it ran over the ‘grass like countless ser- 
pents, with frightful hissing —the air grew hot and sultry, I saw nothing 
but destruction around us. 

We found that the fences and out-houses must go; we laid waste the 
grounds around our cabin, and it stood by itself, only protected by the noble 
tenants of the forest. We had removed our live stock, and waited with 
silent awe the dreadful advances of the enemy. 

Suddenly the wind changed, like the yell of a thousand voices; the mon- 
ster of flame uttered a shout, and turned its course. Our house was saved ! 

I had worked with the impetuosity of a madman, and could hardly believe 
that the danger had passed. 

In the morning we saw the desolation around us, and how much we owed 
to the trees that sheltered our dwelling. Their huge tops had bowed down, 
and their branches contended with the mighty element, and were now black 
and crusted. 

I now felt able to put up a framed house, and Ellen amused herself with 
drawing plans. She had her New England notions, and said she wanted it 
something in the cottage form. It was built according to her wishes, with 
a piazza in front, and stands where the log house stood, shaded by the same 
trees. 

She has now her flower garden, and grape-vines winding around the 
pillars of the piazza, which is ornamented with rustic flower-pots. In fine 
weather we eat our meals there with our children sporting about us. 

It is now ten years since I came to Cassius —a pale, sickly-looking lad, 
without patronage, with a hundred dollars, and my father’s watch in my 
pocket. I am now a hardy, robust man, the father of a flourishing family, 
and the husband —but I stop my pen, and will only say, that Ellen, at 
least to my eye, is younger and more blooming than when she first settled 
here. 

Let me add that I am now one of the legislators of my country, and, I 
trust, using all my powers for her good. I am still the schoolmaster of 

Cassius, independent in my circumstances, but not wealthy. Squire March 
continues to be our faithful and devoted friend, and we constantly exchange 
letters with Ezra Collins, 

In looking back upon my past life, I see that my misfortunes have been, 
generally, owing to my errors and mistakes, and that my success has been 
the result of honest and virtuous principles, 

We have had, perhaps, more than a common share of happiness, yet I do 
not forget that we have had our afflictions. In yonder enclosure, where 
honeysuckles, wild roses, and violets perfume the air, rest, side by side, two 
of our children, 

To this spot, in the still hour of evening, Ellen and myself often repair, 
not in sadness, but in the joyful hope of a glorious life to come. 


——$—_—$<————— 
A NEW BOOK WORTH READING. 


Illustrations of the Law of Kindness. By the Rev. G. W. Montgomery. 
Wiley and Putnam, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Tue author of this book has done good service to the cause of humanity, 
and those who have reprinted it from the American edition will assuredly 
find their speculation most successful. It is not every Yankee production 
that deserves the compliment of republication “on this side ;” and, indeed, 
there are but few calculated to attract any attention amongst the denizens of 
the Old World. The taste displayed in genuine Transatlantic literature is 
generally bad, and the material itself raw in the real sense of the word. 
Greater, then, is the merit, and greater the need of praise, when from our 
Yankee brethren we get a volume worthy a place in the libraries— not of a 
sect, or a party —but of the world; and such a book is this, Not for 
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its style, for that is homely ; not for its arrangement, for it displays, at best, 
but a ’prentice hand in the mysteries of book-making ; not for its originality, 
for the instances it adduces are most of them well known; but for the high, 
pure, and benevolent feelings which first prompted the book, and which 
overflow its pages — for the honest zeal and hearty oneness of purpose with 
which its writer goes about his task. And that task is to teach how men 
may be ruled by krnpyess—how the most savage, the most criminal, and 
the most ignorant are all alike amenable to its laws, and, indeed, to its laws 
alone; to show the possibility of carrying out, to the fullest extent, the 
Godlike precept of returning good for evil, and thus conquering that 
cruellest of all passions of the human heart — revenge, with its entangle- 
Many will, at 
first glance of the subject, regard such an attempt as Quixotic: let them 
read the book, and if they are not the better for the perusal, let them never 
lend ear to critic again, 


ments of envy, malice, litigation, and all uncharitableness. 


As from the-bosom of her mystic fountains, 
Nile’s sacred water windeth to the main, 
Flooding each vale embosomed ’mong the mountains, 
From far Alata’s fields to Egypt's plain: 
So from the bosom of the Fount of Love, 
A golden stream of sympathy is gushing ; 
An winding, first, through intellect above, 
Then through each vale of mortal mind is rushing ; 
Sweeping the heart of iceberg and of stone, 
Purging humanity of every blindness, 
Melting all spirits earthly into one, 
And leaving holiness and joy —'TIS KINDNESS. 


And in such kindly spirit has this little book been written, as may be seen 
by the extracts we shall make. 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS, 


The hand that wiped away the tears of want, 
The heart that melted at another’s woe, 
Were his ; and blessings followed him. 


If we pore over the records of history and experience, we find the most il- 
lustrious examples to exhibit the influence of the law of kindness in opening 
the fountain of goodness in the heart. These instances are not mere anec- 
dotes, the stale outbreakings of fallacy; but they are facts whose truth is 
beyond doubt. And, so little is the law of loving enemies practised, that it 
becomes our duty to pile fact upon fact, until demonstration shall become 
so open and powerful, that to depart from it shall be blind and wilful resist- 
ance of truth. For, so sure as there is a God who rules in the universe — 
so sure as He has spoken to the world through the revelation of his will—so 
sure as Christ died for his foes, forgiving them the sin of his murder—so 
sure it is, that the law of kindness is the true governing principle between 
man and his fellows. 

The first illustration to be presented under this head is the case of the 
benevolent Howard. John Howard was born about the year 1727, in the 
village of Olapton, near London. From the year 1773 to 1790, the year in 
which he died, he spent his whole time in endeavouring to ameliorate the 
condition of prisoners of various characters. In this sublime employment, 
he chose to apply the fortune with which he was favoured ; and most nobly 
did he discharge his assumed duty. He personally visited and inspected 


- nearly all the prisons and gaols in England, Ireland, and Scotland; and so 


wel] was he convinced that neglect, brutal treatment, filth, and undue severity 
only seryed to harden the heart of the offender, that, by his representations to 
government, a great reformation was effected in the houses of confinement 
and the treatment of prisoners. He visited the continent of Europe several 
times for the same object. He was the friend of the unfortunate. No 


| matter how loathsome the dungeon, or degraded and hardened its inhabitant, 


his voice of mercy was there heard, and his kindness was manifested, as the 
best means of subduing and winning the sinner — for his familiarity with, 
and his conduct towards, victims of all degrees of wickedness, only served to 
convinge him, that no person was so debased, or his feelings so callous, but 
that he could be reached and softened by kindness. Blows, chains, starvation, 
and neglect, only turned the heart into iron, and froze the better feelings of 
human nature to their deepest fountain; but no sooner was the angel-voice 
of Howard heard, and his kindness felt, than the long-sealed feelings were 
opened, the dried-up sources of tears were filled, the waters of sorrow flawed, 
and the heart of sin became radiated with deep and undying love for his be- 
nevolent visitor. This kindness was the principle which ever actuated 
Howard ; and so devoted was he to its dictates, and so earnest in the dis- 
charge of his godlike object, that he yielded up his life in Tartary, while on 
a tour of benevolence, where his bones are now mouldering into the dust of 
the grave. 

John Howard constantly walked according to the law, “ Overcome evil 
with good.” And, even if we leave out of the account the great blessings 
which accrued to others from his conduct, we find, in the respect and love 
which exists for his memory, how advantageous is the adoption of the divine 
law. ; For, wherever the name of John Howard is known, his memory is 
enshrined in the hearts and affections of thousands; while he is reverenced 
as one of those glorious stars of human life, who, in imitation of the “ Saviour 
of the world,” “ went about doing good.” 

The next instance is that of Fenelon. Fenelon was a Roman Catholic, 
and archbishop of Cambray, in France. He was a man of the finest feelings, 
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of the greatest benevolence; and he uniformly practised the law, “ Overcome 
evil with good.” He was kind and affable to the lowly, mild and courteous 
to the ignorant, philanthropic to the miserable, and even gentle both to friend 
and foe. ‘The consequence was, that he won all hearts. His diocese was 
often the theatre of war; but the English, Germans, and Dutch even sur- 
passed the inhabitants of Cambray in their love and veneration for him. At 
such times, he gathered the wretched into his residence and entertained them 
—for his known goodness had surrounded him with a power which even 
contending armies could not resist; and the consequence was, that his 
dwellings were safe, even when towns and villages were lying in smoking 
ruins around him. The following is an instance of his great kindness, He 
observed one day, that a peasant who had been driven from his home, and 
to whom Fenelon had given shelter, ate nothing. He inquired the reason. 
“ Alas! my lord,” said the poor man, “in making my escape from my 
cottage, I had not time to bring off my cow, which was the support of my 
family. The enemy will drive her away, and I shall never find another so 
good.” Fenelon, availing himself of his privilege of safe conduct, immediately 
set out accompanied by a single servant, and drove the cow back himself to 
the “peasant.” By thus walking according to the law of overcoming evil 
with good, he gained the affection of all. The peasantry loved him as their 
father; and long after his death their tears’ would flow when they said, 
“ There is the chair on which our good archbishop used to sit in the midst 
of us; we shall see him no more.” What a crown of unfading glory the 
law of love gave him! 

The next illustration is that of Oberlin. — John Frederic Oberlin was 
born in the city of Strasburg, near the frontiers of France and Germany. 
At the age of 26, and in the year 1767, he became pastor of a parish in a 
region of country fifteen or twenty miles from Strasburg, called the Ban de 
la Roche, whose inhabitants were semi-barbarians; their schools were no- 
minal; many of their teachers could not read ; the different villages could 
not communicate with each other from want of bridges and roads ; their 
agriculture was of the rudest kind ; while their language was almost unin- 
telligible to refined ears. These evils were doubly entailed upon them by 
their invincible ignorance, the mother of superstition. 

Among these people Oberlin settled; and his only means of defence 
were, a heart overflowing with good will to them, and a disposition so culti- 
vated in the school of Christ, as to constantly make the law, “ Overcome 
evil with good,” his rule of action. And most nobly did those means serve 
him. When he exhibited a desire to make improvements among them, the 
people of his charge became enraged, and even waylaid him for his degtrue- 
tion, But, by throwing himself among them, unarmed, and with a kind yet 
firm and collected manner, he subdued their resentment. By uniformly pure 
suing a course of mild instruction, he obtained their confidenee, until, by hia 
influence and example, they successively opened roads between their villages 
and Strasburg, they reared more comfortable buildings, they adopted a better 
mode of cultivation, they built good school-houses, and obtained more ex- 
perienced teachers. Very soon, by the directions of this extraordinary man, 
the barren wilderness began to smile with well cultivated fields, neat and 
convenient dwellings; while happiness entered every abode, and religion 
was found on every family altar. 

All this change was accomplished by the daw of kindness, connected with 
an ardent perseverance and a knowledge of human nature and its wants, 
And not only did he subdue all hearts around him, but his Christian con- 
duct has obtained for him an honourable fame in all the nations where his 
name is known When he died, which took place in 1826, the love of him 
was so universal and strong, that the inhabitants of the remotest village in his 
parish, though it rained in torrents, did not fail to come and take the last 
look of their “dear father.” His funeral procession was two miles in length; 
and so strongly had his benevolence and kindness penetrated all hearts, that 
tears flowed from both Catholic and Protestant eyes, while regret for his 
loss and respect for his memory animated all minds alike. His gravestone 
now stands in the “ churchyard among the mountains ; " and there is recorded 
on it the simple and expressive fact, that he was for “ fifty-nine years the 
Father of the Ban de la Roche.” 

The next illustration in the law of kindness, is found in the conduct of 
William I. Reese, a clergyman of the Universalist denomination.—He was 
pastor of the Universalist Society, in Buffalo, New York. He entered upon 
his charge in the year 1834, during the summer of which Buffalo was filled 
with dismay and mourning by a dreadful visitation of cholera. But while 
the angel of death was strong in his work, sweeping crowds to the tomb, Mr. 
Reese was active in visiting the sick, irrespective of their faith or condition. 
Armed by the spirit of Christian love, which destroyed the fear of contagion, 
he devoted his days and nights to administering relief, consolation, and sym- 
pathy to the dying and the mourning. And in this work of kindness, so full 
of moral sublimity, he was smitten by cholera, and died, September 6, 1834, 
But so conspicuous was his devoted love, that it wou the respect and ad- 
miration of all sects, disarmed bigotry of its frown, and procured a place for 
his memory in the hearts of multitudes in Buffalo, who had no confidence in 
his faith. His funeral was attended by crowds belonging to all deno- 
minations, so universally was he esteemed. Well was it said of him: —~ 


Friend of the friendless | when, high o’er the land, 
The swift-wing’d pestilence, with gory hand, 

Waved Death’s black banner through the lab’ring air, 
In the lone aisle was heard thy —_ prayer: 

And gently bending o’er the bed of death, 

Thy soothing voice relieved the falt’ring breath ; 
Calm’d the fired soul in the dissolving strife, 
And pointed heavenward to eternal life | 
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The fact now to be exhibited shows, in a lively manner, how an extraor- 
dinary instance of kindness has softened the asperities of opposition to a sect, 


_ whose peculiar forms and tenets are disbelieved by the mass of American 


_ they deem it a sufficient reward, and indeed the only one which would be 
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people — I mean the conduct of the Sisters of Charity, an association of 
females in the Roman Catholic communion, who have dedicated themselves 
wholly to benevolence. During the time when the angel of death, in the 
shape of cholera, raged in Philadelphia, in the summer of 1832, a number of | 
the Sisters of Charity from Montreal voluntarily assumed the noble duty of | 
attending the sick in that city. And though they were constantly in | 
danger of being infected with the awful pestilence, and of being consigned | 
to the tomb in a few hours, yet, armed with a Christian spirit, they watched 
the sick, and hovered around the couch of death, like angels of mercy, cou- 
rageous in their benevolence when others were fleeing in abject fear. And 
when asked why they, Catholics as they were, should be so ready to assist 
Protestants and the opposers of their faith, the answer in substance was, that 
to see a fellow-being, no matter of what name or sect, in distress, was suffi- 
cient to excite their endeavours to remove that distress. Asa token of warm 
thanks, the corporation of Philadelphia tendered a piece of silver plate ‘to 
each of the Sisters for acceptance; but they refused it, not only as contrary 
to their rules, but with a reply worthy alike of Christianity and the cause in 
which they were engaged :—*“ If their exertions,” said they, “ have been useful | 
to their suffering fellow-beings, and satisfactory to the public authorities, 


consistent with their vocaticn to receive.” All this conduct is the pure spirit 
of the law of kindness. And it has had more effect in softening the oppo- 
sition of the Protestants to the Catholics, than if an inquisition had been 
built in each state, with full power to destroy all dissenters; for it gained 
the admiration and approbation of the reflecting in all denominations, and | 
proved that the Sisters of Charity were actuated by the benevolence of 
Christ. 

Our benevolent countrywoman, Mrs. Fry, comes in for her share of com- 
mendation. 

MRS, FRY IN NEWGATE. 
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| the ferryman. 





There is another case which must convince the most sceptical, that the law 
of kindness is almost omnipotent in subduing even violent convicts, and in 
producing reformation among them. In 1815 there were nearly three 
hundred women confined in the jail of Newgate, some untried, some under 
sentence of death, some condemned to transportation, while all were sent 
there for every form and stage of crime. ‘Their condition was most deplorable 
— the darkest wickedness was practised among them —the pockets of visitors 
were robbed by them—and they were so violent, that even the governor of 
the prison was loth to go among them. Mrs. Fry, a benevolent lady of the 
denomination of Friends, on hearing of their condition, was induced to 
examine their situation. After this visit, when writing to a friend, she said, 
“ All 1 tell thee is a faint picture of the reality; the filth, the closeness of 
the rooms, the ferocious manners, and the abandoned wickedness which 
every thing bespoke, are quite indescribable.” In 1816 she succeeded in 
associating with herself twelve ladies, eleven of them Friends, for the avowed 
purpose of reforming the degraded females of Newgate prison. In the 
execution of this ennobling object, they put aside all severity, and assumed 
the law of kindness; and with hearts overtiowing with love for the sinful 
objects of their care, they commenced the experiment. Of that experiment 
“ it was predicted, and by many, too, whose wisdom and benevolence added 
weight to their opinions, that those who had set at defiance the law of the land, 
with all its terrors, would very speedily revolt from an authority which had nothing 
ta enforce it,and nothing more to recommend it than its simplicity und gentleness.” 
The result, however, proved this prediction unfounded in every particular. 

In the short period of one month, under the admonitions and kindness of 
these ladies, in conjunction with the school of knowledge and industry which 
they established, a complete revolution was established in Newgate; so that 
when the lord mayor, the sheriffs, and several of the aldermen of London, 
visited the prison, the attention, the cleanly dress and appearance, the respect 
and obedience, as well as the propriety and decency of all the female convicts, 
filled them with admiration and wonder at the beneficial effects which had 
been produced in so short a period. And when any of their number were 
taken to be transported to Botany Bay, instead of breaking every thin 
inside of their prison, and marching off with every indication of a bold oa 
reckless depravity, as was formerly the case, they now parted from their 
companions with decorum and tears, and with deep gratitude to the ladies 
who had watched over them. Ali these results were produced by mercy. 
“ I found,” says a visitor to Newgate, “that the ladies ruled by the law of 
kindness, written in their hearts, and displayed in their actions. They spoke 
to the prisoners with affection and prudence. These had long been rejected 
by all reputable society. It was long since they had heard the voice of real 
compassion, or seen the example of real virtue. ‘They had steeled their 
minds against the terrors of punishment, but they were melted at the 
warning voice of those who felt for their sorrows, while they gently reproved 
their misdeeds.” 

The grand jury of London, after their visit to Newgate in 1818, made a 
report to the court at the Old Bailey.” After enumerating the blessings 
produced by the actions of Mrs. Fry and her friends, the report says, “ If the 
principles which govern her regulations were adopted towards the males as 
well as females, it would be the means of converting a prison into a school of 
reform ; and instead of sending criminals back into the world hardened in vice 
and depravity, they would be repentant, and probably become useful members of 
society,” In this case, we have a full exhibition of the law of kindness, And 


“ 
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Christ said, “love your enemies,” he uttered a precept divine in its nature, 
and holy in its influence, never failing, when rightly exercised, to subdue the 
hardest heart, and to reform the most abandoned sinner. Oh, how well 
might the words in reality be addressed to Mrs. Fry, which are put into the 
mouth of a depraved female, who, in Boz’s “ Oliver Twist,” is represented as 
saying to a lovely girl, whose kindness had melted her into tears — “Qh, 
lady, lady,” she said, clasping her hands passionately before her face, “if 
there was more like you, there would be fewer like me—there would — 
there would !” 


Here we have a very characteristic story, told by Mathews of facetious 


| memory. 


AN IRISH BEGGAR. 

Mathews had a great dislike to carry money about with him, and this 
often exposed him to trifling annoyances. On one occasion, when in Wales, 
on arriving at Briton Ferry on horseback, having ridden on in advanee of 
his friends, he was obliged to wait their arrival, not having a shilling to pay 
Just at this moment an Irish beggar, in the most miserable 
plight, came up, and poured forth all that lamentable cant of alleged desti- 
tution which it is their vocation to impress upon the tinder-hearted, and 
which seldom fails to draw forth sparks of compassion. My husband, how- 
ever, assured the applicant that he had not even a farthing to offer him, It 
was in vain; the wretched, almost naked, creature importuned him. At 
last he was told by him he supplicated, with some impatience at the tiresome 
and senseless perseverance after this explanation, that so far from being able 


| to bestow alms, he was himself at that moment in a situation to require 


assistance ; actually, cold and damp as it was (November), compelled to re- 
main at the water's edge till some friend came up who would frank him 
across the ferry. The man’s quick, bright eye surveyed the speaker with 
some doubt for a second ; but upon a reiteration of Mr, Mathews’ assurance 
that he was detained against his will for want of a shilling, adding, that he 
was lame, and unable to walk home from the other side of the ferry, or 
otherwise he might leave his horse behind as security, the beggar’s face 
brightened up, and he exclaimed, “ Then, your honour, I'll lend you the 
money !” “ What, you! you who have been telling me of your poverty and 
misery for want of money!” “ It’s all true,” eagerly interrupted the man ; 
“it’s all true; I’m as poor as I said I was—there’s no lie in it. I'm 
begging my way back to my country, where I’ve friends;-and there’s a 
vessel ready, I’m tould, that sails from Swansea to-night. I’ve got some 
money, but I want more to pay my passage before I go, and I’m starving 
myself for that raison ; but" is it for me to see another worse off than myself, 
and deny him relafe? Your honour’s lame; now I've got my legs any how, 
and that’s a comfort sure |" Then taking a dirty rag out of his pocket, and 
showing about two shillings’ worth of coppers, he counted out twelve pence, 
and proffered them to Mr. Mathews, who, willing to put the man’s sincerity 
of intention to the proof, held out his hand for the money, at the same time 
inquiring, “ How, if I borrow this, shall I be able to return it? My house 
is several miles on the other side of the ferry, and you say you are in haste 
to proceed. I shall not be able to send a messenger back here for several 
hours, and you will then have sailed.” “Oh, thin, may be, when your 
honour meets another of my poor distrist countrymen, you'll. pay bim: the 
twelve pence; sure it’s the same in the end.” Mr. Mathews was affected 
at the poor fellow’s evident sincerity ; but desirous to put the matter to the 
fullest test, he thanked his ragged benefactor, and wished him a safe journey 
back to his country, The man took his leave with “ Long life to your 
honour,” tradged off, and was soon out of sight. Mathews waited until his 
friends arrived, then rode after and repaid the borrowed money with interest ; 
but it was only on pruducing good evidence of his prosperous condition, that 
the poor fellow could be prevailed on to take it. 


ee 

THE MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER. 
Youne Enctawnp should certainly elect Tom Hood to be their laureate. 
They profess to have at heart the social welfare of the people, and who so 
truly as Tom Hood has sung their social miseries— who so completely 
painted the deep suffering which lies hidden beyond sight in the garrets and 
alleys of the town—who exercised the highest vocation of the poet in 
favour of the poor and lowly and long-suffering, with more power than 
the author of the “Song of the Shirt ?” And now we have in his magazine 
for November a companion lyric—the “Lay of the Labourer ”— which 
will most certainly be quoted in each newspaper throughout the land, and 
thrill through every heart which has not been utterly seared against all good 
by those moral curses — the selfish feelosofy, and the money-grubbing, lucre- 
hoarding spirit of our times. This first paper, in the first magazine which 
has come to hand, makes a “ magazine day,” and a good one, by itself alone; 
and looking at the extract, which we feel impelled to make (impelled, be- 
cause our circulation should do its part for the cause of humanity, and spread 
the reputation of the writer of the Lay), we fear small space will be left for 

the other monthlies till our next. Now for Tom Hood. 

MISERY OUT OF TOWN. 

evening.’ The sun had set, angry and threatening, 


It was a gloomy lighting 


ee 


| the results produced were not only unexpected, but they prove that when 
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up the horizon with lurid flame and flakes of blood-red, slowly quenched by 











|| seated at the sordid board. 





\|| their conversation with so little reserve. 
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slants of distant rain, dense and dark as segments of the old deluge. At last 
the whole sky was black, except the low driving grey scud, amidst which 
faint streaks of lightning wandered capriciously towards their appointed aim, 
like young fire-fiends playing on their errands. “ There will|be a storm!” 
whispered Nature herself, as the crisp fallen leaves of autumn started up with 


a hollow rush, and began dancing a wild round, with a whirlwind of dust, | 


like some frantic orgy ushering in a revolution. “ There will be a storm!” 
I echoed, instinctively looking round for the nearest shelter, and making 
towards it at my best pace. At such times the proudest heads will bow to 
very low lintels; and setting dignity against a ducking, I very willingly 
condescended to stoop into “ The Plough.” It was a small hedge alehouse, 
too humble for the refinement of a separate parlour. One large tap-room 
served for all comers, gentle or simple, if gentlefolks, except from stress of 
weather, ever sought such a place of entertainment. Its scanty accommo- 
dations were even meaner than usual: the plough had suffered from the 
hardness of the times, and exhibited the bareness of a house recently unfur- 
_ nished by the broker. The aspect of the public room was cold and cheer- 
less. There was a mere glimmer of fire in the grate, and a single unsnuffed 
candle stood guttering over the neck of the stone bottle in which it was 
stuck, in the middle of the plain deal table. The low ceiling, blackened by 
smoke, hung overhead like a canopy of gloomy clouds; the walls were 
stained with damp, and patches of the plaster had peeled off from the nal.ed 
laths, Ornament there was none, except a solitary print, gaudily daubed in 
body-colours, and formerly glazed, as hinted by a small triangle of glass in 
one corner of the black frame. The subject, “ The Shipwrecked Mariner,” 
whose corpse, jacketted in bright sky-blue, rolled on a still brighter slip of 
yellow shingle, between two grass-green wheat-sheaves with white ears — 
but intended for foaming billows. Above all, the customary odours were 
wanting ; the faint smell of beer and ale, the strong scent of spirits, the 
fumes of tobacco; none of them agreeable to a nice sense, but decidedly 
| missed with a feeling akin to disappointment. Rank or vapid, they belonged 
to'the place, representing, though in an infinitely lower key, the bouquet of 
Burgundy, the aroma of choice liqueurs —the breath of social enjoyment. 


‘|| Yet there was no lack of company. Ten or twelve men, some young, but 


the majority of the middle age, and one or two advanced in years, were 
As many glasses and jugs of various patterns 
stood before them; but mostly empty, as was the tin tankard from which 
they had been replenished. Only a few of the party in the neighbourhood 
of a brown earthenware pitcher had full cups; but of the very small ale, 
| called Adam’s. Their coin and credit exhausted, they were keeping up the 
| forms of drinking and good fellowship with plain water. From the same 
cause, a bundle of new clay pipes lay idle on the table, unsoiled by the In- 
dian weed. A glance sufficed to show that the company were of the la- 
bouring class — men with tanned, furrowed faces, and hairy, freckled hands 
—who smelt “of the earth, earthy,” and were clad in fustian and leather, in 


||| velveteen and corduroy, glossy with wear or wet, soiled by brown clay and 


green moss, scratched and torn by brambles, wrinkled, warped, and thread- 
bare with age, and variously patched — garments for need and decency, not 
show; for if, amidst the prevailing russets, drabs, and olives, there was a 
gayer scrap of green, blue, or red, it was a tribute not to vanity but ex- 
pediency — some fragment of military broadcloth or livery plush. 

As I entered, the whole party turned their eyes upon me, and having 
satisfied themselves by a brief scrutiny that my face and person were un- 
known to them, thenceforward took no more notice of me than of their own 
| shadows on the wall. I could have fancied myself invisible; they resumed 
The topics, such as poor men 
discuss amongst themselves : — the dearness of bread, the shortness of work, 
the long hours of labour, the lowness of wages, the badness of the weather, 
the sickliness of the season, the signs of a hard winter, the general evils of 
want, poverty, and disease ; but accompanied by such particular revelations, 
| such minute details, and frank disclosures, as should only have come from 
persons talking in their sleep! The vulgar indelicacy, methought, with 
which they gossipped before me of family matters — the brutal callousness 
with which they exposed their private affairs, the whole history and mystery 
of bed, board, and hearth, the secrets of home! But a little more listening 
and reflection converted my disgust into pity and concern. Alas! I had 
forgotten that the lives of certain classes of our species have been laid almost 
as bare and open as those of the beasts of the field! The poor men had no 
domestic secrets —no private affairs! All were public— matters of no- 
toriety — friend and foe concurring in the advertisement. The Law had 
ferretted their huts, and scheduled their three-legged tables and bottomless 
chairs. Statistical Groses had taken notes, and printed them, of every hole 
in their coats, Political reporters had calculated their incomings and out- 
goings down to fractions of pence and half ounces of-tea ; and had supplied 
| the minutia of their domestic economy for paragraphs and leading articles. 

Charity, arm in arm with Curiosity, and clerical Philanthropy, linked 
perhaps with a religious Inquisitor, had taken an inventory of their defects 
moral and spiritual ; whilst medical visitors had inspected and recorded their 
physical sores; cancerous or scrofulous, their humours, and their tumours. 
Society, like a policeman, had turned upon them the full blaze of its bull’s 
eye — exploring the shadiest recesses of their privacy, till their means, food, 
habits, and es of existence were as minutely familiar as those of the ani- 
malcule exhibited in Regent Street by the solar microscope. They had no 
longer any decent appearances to keep up —any shabby ones to mask with 
a better face — any petty shifts to slur over — any household struggles to 
coneeal, ‘Their circumstances were known intimately, not merely to next- 
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| door neighbours, and kith and kin, but to the whole parish, the whole 


county, the whole country. It was one of their last few privileges to dis- 
cuss, in common with the Parliament, the Press, and the Public, the deplor- 
able details of their own affairs, Their destitution was a naked Great Fact, 
and they talked of it like proclaimed Bankrupts, as they were, in the wide 
world’s Gazette. 

“ What matters?” said a grey-headed man, in fustian, in answer to a 
warning nudge and whisper from his neighbour. “If walls has ears, they 
are welcome to what they can ketch—ay, and the stranger to boot —if so 
be he don’t know all about us already —for it’s all in print. What we yarn, 
and what we spend —what we eat, and what we drink — what we wear, and 
the cost of it from top to toe— where we sleep, and how many on us lie in 
a bed—-our concarns are as common as waste land.” “ And as many geese 
and donkeys turned on to them, I do think!” cried a young fellow in vel- 
veteens — “to hear how folk cackle and bray about our states. And then 
the queer remedies as is prescribed, like, for a starving man! A Bible, says 
one—a Reading made Easy, says another—a Temperance Medal, says an- 
other—or maybe a Hagricultural Prize. But what is he to eat, I ax? 
Why, says one, a Corkassian Jew—says another, a cricket-ball—says an- 
other, a May-pole —and says another, the Wenus bound for Horsetrailye.” 
“ As if idle hands and empty pockets,” said the grey-headed man, “ did not 
make signs, of themselves, for work and wages—and a hungry belly for 
bread and cheese.” ‘ That's true, any how,” said one of the water-drinkers. 
“ IT only wish a doctor could come at this minute, and listen with his ¢eles- 
cope on my stomach, and he would hear it a-talking as plain as our magpie, 
and saying, I wants wittles.” : 

There was a general peal of mirth at this speech, but brief and ending 
abruptly, as laughter does, when extorted by the odd treatment of a serious 
subject —a flash followed by deeper gloom. The conversation then assumed 
a graver tone ; each man in turn recounting the trials, privations, and visit- 
ations of himself, his wife, and children, or his neighbours — not mentioned 
with fierceness, intermingling oaths and threats, nor with bitterness — some 
few allusions excepted to harsh overseers or miserly masters —but as sol- 
diers or sailors describe the hardships and sufferings they have had to en- 
counter in their rough vocation, and evidently endured in their own persons 
with a manly fortitude. If the speaker's voice faltered, or his eyes mois- 
tened, it was only when he painted the sharp bones showing through the 
skin, the skin through the rags, of the wife of his bosom; or how the,tra- 
ditional Wolf, no longer to be kept from the door, had rushed in and fas- 
tened on his young ones. What a revelation it was! Fathers, with more 
children than shillings per week — mothers travailing literally in the straw 
— infants starving before the parents’ eyes with cold, and famishing for 
food! Human creatures, male and female, old and young, not gnawed and 
torn by single woes, but worried at once by Winter, Disease, and Want, as 
by that triple-headed dog, whelped in the Realm of Torments ! My ears 
tingled, and my cheeks flushed with self-reproach, remembering my fretful 
impatience under my own inflictions, no light ones either, till compared with 
the heavy complications of anguish, moral and physical, experienced by those 
poor men. My heart swelled with indignation, my soul sickened with dis- 
gust, to recal the sobs, sighs, tears, and hysterics — the lamentations and im- 
precations bestowed by pampered Selfishness on a sick bird or beast, a sore 
finger, a swelled toe, a lost rubber, a missing luxury, an ill-made garment. 
a culinary failure ! — to think of the cold looks and harsh words cast by the 
same eyes and lips, eloquent in self-indulgence, on nakedness, starvation, and 


| poverty ; Wealth, with his own million of money, pointing to the new half- 


farthings as fitting money for the million; Gluttony, gorged with dainties, 
washed down by iced champagne, complacently commending his humble 
brethren to the brook of Elisha and the salads of Nebuchadnezzar; and 
Fashion, in furs and velvet, comfortably beholding her squalid sisters shi- 
vering in robes de zephyr, woven by winter itself, with the warp of a north, 
and the woof of an east, wind ! 


Then follows, with a somewhat artificial introduction, 


THE LAY OF THE LABOURER, 


A spade! a rake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, or a bill ! 

A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what ye will — 

And here’s a ready hand 
To ply the needfal tool, 

And skill’d enough, by lessons rough, 
In Labour’s rugged sehool. 


To hedge, or dig the ditch, 
To lop or fell the tree, 

To lay the swarth on the sultry field, 
Or plough the stubborn lea ; 

The harvest stack to bind, 
The wheaten rick to thatch, 

And never fear in my pouch to find 
The tinder or the match. 


To a flaming barn or farm 
My fancies never roam ; 

The fire I yearn to kindle and burn 
Is on the hearth of Home; 











Where children huddle and crouch 
‘Through dark long winter days, 
Where starving children huddle and crouch, 
To see the cheerfui rays, 
A-glowing on the haggard cheek, 
And not in the haggard’s blaze ! 
To Him who sends a drought 
To parch the fields forlorn, 
The rain to flood the meadows with mud, 
The blight to blast the corn, 
To Him I leave to guide 
The bolt in its crooked path, 
To strike the miser's rick, and show 
The skies blood-red with wrath, 


A spade! a rake! a hoc! 
A pickaxe, or a bill! 

A hook to reap, or a seythe to mow, 
A flail, or what ye will — 

The corn to thrash, or the hedge to plash, 
‘The market-team to drive, 

Or mend the fence by the cover side, 
And leave the game alive. 

Ay, only give me work, 
And then you need not fear 

That I shall snare his worship’s hare, 
Or kill his grace’s deer ; 

Break into his lordship’s house, 
To steal the plate so rich; 

Or leave the yeoman that had a purse 
To welter in a ditch, 

Wherever Nature needs, 
Wherever Labour calls, 

No job I'll shirk of the hardest work, 
To shun the workhouse walls ; 

Where savage laws begrudge 
The pauper babe its breath, 

And doom a wife to a widow's life, 
Before her partner's death. 

My only claim is this, 
With labour stiff and stark, 

By lawful turn, my living to carn, 
Between the light and dark; 

My daily bread, and nightly bed, 
My bacon, and drop of beer — 

But all from the hand that holds the land, 
And none from the overseer ! 


No parish money, or loaf, 
No pauper badges for me, 

A son of the soil, by right of toil 
Entitled to my fee. 

No alms I ask, give me my task : 
Here are the arm, the leg, 

The strength, the sinews of a Man, 
To work, and not to beg. 


Still one of Adam's heirs, 
Though doom'd by chance of birth 
To dress so mean, and to eat the lean, 
Instead of the fat of the earth; 
To make such humble meals 
As honest labour can, 
A bone and a crust, with a grace to God, 
And little thanks to man! 
A spade! a rake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, or a bill! 
A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what ye will — 
Whatever the tool to ply, 
Here is a willing drudge, 
With muscle and limb, and woe to him 
Who does their pay begrudge ! 
Who every weekly score 
Docks labour’s little mite, 
Bestows on the poor at the temple door, 
But robb'd them over night. 
The very shilling he hoped to save, 
As health and morals fail, 
Shall visit me in the New Bastile, 
The Spital, or the Gaol! 


As the last ominous word ceased ringing, the eandle-wick suddenly dropped 
into the neck of the stone bottle, and all was darkness and silence.* * * ‘I'he 
vision is dispelled —the Fiction is gone —but a Fact and Figure remain. 


After reading this companion-poem to the “ Song of the Shirt ” (which, if 
less forcible, is equally benevolent and equally bitter in its biting truths), 
| thousands will greedily peruse and heartily appreciate the following ; — 
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THOUGHTS OF THE AUTHOR OF THE “ SONG OF THE SHIRT.” 


Some time since, a strong inward impulse moved me to paint the destitu- 
tion of an overtasked class of females, who work, work, work, for wages 


| almost nominal, But deplorable as is their condition, in the low deep, there 
| is, it seems, a lower still—below that gloomy gulf a darker region of human 
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misery — beneath that Purgatory a Hell—resounding with more doleful 
wailings and a sharper outery —the voice of famishing wretches, pleading 
vainly for work | work ! work !—imploring as a blessing, what was laid upon 
Man as a curse—the labour that wrings sweat from the brow, and bread 
from the soil ! 

As a matter of conscience, that wail touches me not. As my works testify, 
I am of the working class myself; and in my humble sphere furnish employ- 
ment for many hands, including paper-makers, draughtsmen, engravers, com- 
positors, pressmen, binders, folders, and stitchers—and critics —all receiving 


| a fair day’s wages for a fair day's work. My gains, consequently, are limited 


—not nearly so enormous as have been realised upon shirts, slops, shawls, 


| &c. —curiously illustrating how a man or woman might be “ clothed with 


curses as with a garment.” My fortune may be expressed without a long 
row of those ciphers—those 0's, at once significant of hundreds of thousands 


| of pounds, and as many ejaculations of pain and sorrow from dependent 


slaves. My wealth might all be hoarded, if I were miserly, in a gallipot or 
a tin snuff-box. My guineas, placed edge to edge, instead of extending from 
the Minories to Golden Square, would barely reach from home to Bread 
Street. My riches would hardly allow me a roll in them, even if turned into 
the new copper mites, But then, thank God! no reproach clings to my 


| coin, No tears or blood clog the meshes —no hair, plucked in desperation, is 


knitted with the silk of my lean purse. No consumptive sempstress can point 
at me her bony forefinger, and say, “ For thee, sewing in forma pauperis, lam 


| become this Living Skeleton!” or hold up to me her fatal needle, as one 


through the eye of which the scriptural camel must pass, ere I may hope to 
enter heaven. No withered work-woman, shaking at me her dripping suicidal 


| locks, ean cry, in a piercing voice, “ For thee, and for six poor pence, I em- 
| broidered eighty flowers on this veil ”—literally a veil of tears. 
| ishing labourer, his joints racked with toil, holds out to me in the palm of 
| his broad hard hand seven miserable shillings, and mutters, “ For these and 
| a parish loaf, for six long days, from dawn till dusk, through hot and cold, 


No fam- 


through wet and dry, I tilled thy land!” My short sleeps are peaceful; my 
dreams untroubled, No ghastly phantoms with reproachful faces, and silence 
more terrible than speech, haunt my quiet pillow. No victims of Slow 


Murder, ushered by the Avenging Fiends, beset my couch, and make awful 
appointments with me to meet at the Divine bar on the Day of Judgment, 


No deformed human creatures*— men, women, children, smirched black as 
Negroes, transfigured suddenly, as Demons of the Pit, clutch at my heels to 
drag me down, down, down an unfathomable shaft, into a gaping Tartarus, 
And if sometimes in waking visions I see throngs of little faces, with features 
preternaturally sharp, and wrinkled brows, and dull, seared orbs — grouped 
with pitying clusters of the young-eyed cherubim—not for me, thank 
Heaven! did those crippled children become prematurely old ; and precoci. 
ously evaporate, like so much steam power, the “dew of their youth,” 


SaaS cane 


LIFE OF SIR THOMAS GRESHAM, 
THE FOUNDER OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


Tue village of Gresham, in Norfolk, is said to have lent its name to this 
family of celebrated British merchants; but the subject of this sketch, who 
was also the younger of two sons, was born in London in 1519. His father, 
Sir Richard, was lord mayor in 1517; and so distinguished for integrity, 
wealth, and abilities, that he became the intimate friend of Cromwell the 
minister, and suggested to him the advantage of a public accommodation for 
the London merchants, which the munificence of his son subsequently 
executed. Sir John Gresham served the office of sheriff in the mayoralty 
of his brother Richard, and to his philanthropy and intelligence we owe the 
foundation of Bethlehem Hospital, ‘This public-spirited man possessed the 
munificence which characterised his wealthy relatives, and amongst his other 
acts of benevolence was the liberal endowment of Holt School, in his native 
county. To his love of pageantry, mirth, and splendour was owing the revival 
of “ marching the watch "— a ceremony described in “ Midsummer's Eve.” 

Thomas Gresham exhibited, at an early age, a mind of no ordinary mould 
— talents of no common character. Surrounded by those presages of great- 
ness, his father entered him at Gonville Hall, Cambridge, and from his 
industry and conduct derived that reward which a parent seeks. Whether 
from the high mereantile rank and connexion of his own family, or the 
general esteem in which such pursuits were then held, he quitted the uni- 
versity, and was apprenticed by his father to his uncle, Sir John Gresham, 
for eight years, to acquire experience and knowledge of the science of com- 
merce. Having completed his clerkship, he entered actively on the life of a 
merchant ; and before he had attained his twenty-fifth year, had undertaken 
to furnish supplies for the siege of Boulogne. His reputation for know- 
ledge, judgment, and integrity was even then universal ; he was admitted into 
the Mercers’ Company, and was in constant correspondence and intercourse 
with Sir W. Cecil, whom, in one of his letters, he thanks for attentions paid 
to his wife during his absence from England. Sir Thomas's wife was sister 
of the lady of Sir Nicholas Bacon, the lord keeper. 

But the benefits conferred on this country by this distinguished individual 
are not confined to the introduction of a few wholesome regulations in trade, 
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ot the foundation of some benevolent institutions. He it was who placed 
the financial affairs of England upon a new basis, and released his country 
from a state of entire dependence upon foreigners. In the days of absolute 
monarchy, supplies were exacted by a rather royal process at home, or at an 
immense disadvantage from the wealthy merchants of the continent. 

As necessity alone should justify recourse to the former method, the 
sovereign generally preferred the latter; and for this purpose a royal agent 
constantly resided in some chief seaport town abroad to negotiate loans as 
required. To this office Gresham was appointed in 1551, and passing over 
to the Low Countries, fixed his residence at Antwerp, the great commercial 
emporium of Europe. The deranged state of our previous system of 
negotiating, and our new agent's activity, may be concluded from the single 
fact that, in the space of only two years, he was called over to London no less 
than forty times. “ Before I was named to serve,” says Sir ‘Thomas, “ there 
was no other way devised to bring the king out of debt, but to transport the 
treasure out of the realm by way of exchange, to the great debasing of the 
| exchange; for a pound of our current money there was brought down in 
| value {to but 16s. Flemish; and for lack of payment there at the days 
to preserve his Majesty's credit withal, it was customary to 
prolong time also upon interest, which interest, besides the loss of the 
exchange, amounted to 40,000/. a-year. And in every such prolongation 
his Majesty was enforced to take great part in jewels, in wares, to his 
extreme loss and damage, of which 40,000/. loss for interest yearly I have, 
by my travail, clearly discharged the king every penny. 

In his great exertions for the financial improvement of his country, 
Gresham was openly opposed by the commercial world, but bitterly and 
| secretly by the merchants of the Steel Yard. ‘Ihe favours which several of 
| our sovereigns had bestowed on this influential mercantile community 
excited the indignation of the operatives of London, who deemed such par- 
tiality to foreigners unnatural. Frequent riots were the result of this 
chagrin; and Gresham, taking advantage of the odium into which they had 
deservedly falien, secretly employed all his influence with the king and Lord 
Northumberland to work their ruin; and in 1552 government declared, 
“that the merchants of the Steel Yard had forfeited their privileges, and 
should henceforth be placed on the same footing as other foreigners with 
regard to all duties.” There is an old rare print by Holler, of the stores 
and wharf of the Steel Yard merchants; the original occupied the space at 
the lower extremity of Steel Yard Street, near to Dowgate Wharf. 

The cruel fate of Northumberland alarmed the king’s merchant, who, with 
as little delay as decency demanded, and in rather more the language of 
sorrow than would appear prudent, petitioned Queen Mary to be retained 
in the immediate service of the crown. He stated the bounty of the late 
king, who had left him 1002. and promised that “ he should one day know 
he had served a king.” He deprecated any undue attention to the reports 


which malice alone had invented ; and, after a recapitulation of services and | 


sufferings, concluded with the prayer, “ and now God help poor Gresham.” 

But his fears were groundless. Mary entertained no jealousies save in 
matters of religion, and the services of Gresham were as much needed under 
her reign as that of her predecessors, 
confounded the financial with the political; and while vaunting ambition 
laid his hapless friend in the traitor’s grave, her majesty was pleased to accept 
the services of her trusty citizen. Yet was there a silent sorrow lurking at 
his heart, until the return of a party more congenial in sentiment ; and when 
the great Elizabeth was proclaimed, none received a more kind or more flat- 


was held, than Sir Thomas Gresham. 
and this able political economist was highly characteristic of both. 
watched the march of events, the character of the merchant was fully ap- 


pregiated by the monarch ; and when he humbled himself in dutiful allegiance | 


before her, she said, “ Dismiss your fears, for I shall keep one ear shut 
against your enemies, and the same shall be always open to you, provided 
pes only serve me as you haye done my brother and sister; and for your 
abour you shall have as much land as ever both gave you.” 

confidence from this condescension and favour of his queen, he ventured to 
offer her his advice, in which the chief points were that she should issue no 
base money, should not restore the Steel Yard, should grant few licences, 
should not contract debts beyond sea, but should preserve the credit of the 
crown with commercial men, Every one of these admonitions received the 
approbation of the queen, and their effects were visible in her financial ar- 
rangements. Elizabeth endeavoured to raise a subsidy by an arbitrary edict 
in 1570, but could only obtain some 30,000/., upon which the royal mer- 
chant was authorised to treat with his wealthy brethren for a loan. At first 
the proposition met a flat rejection; but Gresham appearing much surprised, 
and wholly indignant at their want of confidence in so great a queen, obtained 
a first loan, paid the interest, procured a_ renewal, established confidence 
between the throne and the people, and extinguished for ever the mis- 
chievous practice of foreign loans. 

Another task was now undertaken by Gresham, This was the employment 
and direction of corps of spies, who should procure secret information in 
every country of Europe, and carry it to London, In this science he was 
as learned and skilful as in that of finance. When the queen cautioned him 
against the infidelity of Hogan, a Spanish spy, Gresham convinced her that 
he was perfectly acquainted with that man’s real character, and that he had 
actually deceived him by pretending to be himself deceived. And when the 
Prince of Orange, having drunk too freely at Gresham's table, declared that 
the Danes, Swedes, and Germans would arm in the cause of the Low 
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Countries, the host was sufficiently collected to treasure the remembrance 
afterwards for his royal mistress's guidance. 

Having attained an honoured rank and a much valued name throughout 
Europe, he was sent ambassador to the court of the Duchess of Parma; and 
it was upon this occasion that he received the distinction of knighthood. 
He lived sumptuously, and had several noble seats, such as Mayfield in 
Sussex, and Osterley in Middlesex, besides his city residence in Lombard 
Street, which was the “forum” of London in the reign of Elizabeth, where 
merchants, bankers, foreigners of distinction, brokers, &c., might be seen 
lounging until the busy hour, or engaged in earnest conversation. His 
house stood where the bank of Stone, Martin, and Co., has been erected, and 
his sign of the grasshopper remained for many years over the shop-door. 
There was a prophecy that the grasshopper of the Exchange and dragon of 
Bow Church should meet and shake hands in Stocks’ Market; and duving 
the recent repairs of the church, both vanes were actually in the builder's 
yard at the same time. 

His royal mistress honoured the prince-merchant by visiting him at his 
country seats, and the queen’s chamber at Mayfield is still in tolerable pre- 
servation ; it was at Osterley that the first paper-mill in England was erected 
by Gresham's direction. 

Aj privation of Providence, the death of his only son, in 1564, left the 
wealthy citizen no immediate heir, and adopting the citizens as his inheritors, 
he resolved on erecting such a civic monument as would confer an immor- 
tality on his name. His father had proposed the idea of an exchange like 
that of Antwerp ; the son resolved to carry out the laudable proposition, and 
having purchased Swan Alley, New Alley, and other close avenues, he laid 
the foundation stone of the first Exchange in London on the 7th of June, 
1566. The materials of which it was built were Flemish; Henrich, the 
architect, was Flemish, and some of the statues that adorned the building 
came from that land of industry. At first the bazaar on the first-floor 
gallery was 'not popular, fashionable, or productive; but Gresham hit upon 
the expedient of inducing the Quéen to visit his munificent foundation, and 
smile graciously upon his efforts. Her Majesty went in state from Somerset 
House to Gresham's house in Bishopsgate Street, where she dined, and pro- 
ceeding thence to the new bourse, entered the south gate. Having viewed 
every part of the arrangement, particularly the paune or ambulatory, procla- 
mation was then ordered to be made, by herald and trumpet, that the 
bourse should henceforth be called the Royal Exchange. From that mo- 
ment it was identified with the municipal structures and institutions of this 
great metropolis. Having discharged his last great duty to the community 
of merchants, another remained to be fulfilled to the votaries of learning, 
amongst whom he had passed a few by no means inglorious years; and for 
the diffusion of wisdom and general information amongst the youth of 
London, he founded and liberally endowed a college, held at first in the 
mansion of the founder, but afterwards in the Royal Exchange; and now 
the Gresham Lectures are delivered in the City of London School, in Honey 
Lane. 

It was just eight years after the consummation of his ambition, and the 
securing of his civic fame, the 2Ilst of November, 1579, when Sir Thomas 


| had retired from the Exchange to his house in Bishopsgate Street, that he 


fell down suddenly in his kitchen and expired. It was at once decided that 
his funeral should be public, and much anxiety was evinced by all classes to 
contribute to its splendour, The richest tribute, however, to his memory 


was the grateful attendance of the poor, 400 of whom, habited in black, 
tering reception at Hatiield House, where the first court of the virgin queen | 
The interview between Elizabeth | 
Having | 


followed his remains. A costly monument, erected during his lifetime, 
marks the spot in Great St. Helen’s Church, where he was entombed; but 
so little did his memory need an epitaph, that it was not until the year 1736 
that his name and the day of his burial were engraved upon the front of his 
mausoleum. Distance has not dimmed the brightness of Gresham's character, 
nor has envy been able to detract from the amount of service he has rendered 
to the state. 
a 


MORN. 


A PERSIAN LYRIC. 


How beautiful is morn ! 
When from her downy pillows peeping 
At the world beneath her sleeping, 
Her ruddy blush reflected lingers 
On the tissuey veils of gold, 
The georgeous work of Peri’s fingers, 
That gracefully her form enfold 
From the laverocks daring sight, 
As merrily he wings his flight, 
The laureate of morn ! 
How beautiful is morn! 
When in her garb of roseate hue, 
Riehly gemm'd with glittering dew, 
She sees the fields of light advances, 
While laughipg nymphs around her play, 
Welcoming, with glad songs and dances, 
The all-resplendent orb of day. 
At his approach they fade from sight, 
Enveloped in a silvery light, 
The peerless robe of morn ! 
Brighton, October 28th. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 
HOW TO BEAT OFF A FRENCH FRIGATE. 

We were exactly in the latitude of Guadaloupe, with the usual breeze, 
when, at daylight, a rakish-looking brig was seen in chase. Captain Digges 
took a long survey of the stranger with his best glass, one that was never ex- 
hibited but on state occasions, and then he pronounced him to be a French 
cruiser; most probably a privateer. ‘That he was a Frenchman, Marble 
affirmed, was apparent by the height of his top-masts and the shortness of 
his yards; the upper spars, in particular, being mere apologies for yards. 
Everybody who had any right to an opinion, was satisfied the brig was a 
French cruiser, either public or private. 

The Tigris was a fast ship, and she was under top-mast and top-gallant 
studding-sails at the time, going about seven knots. The brig was on an easy 
bowline, evidently looking up for our wake, edging off gradually as we drew 
ahead, She went about nine knots, and bade fair to close with us by noon. 
There was a good deal of doubt, aft, as to the course we ought to pursue. 
It was decided in the end, however, to shorten sail and let the brig come up, 
as being less subject to cavils, than to seem to avoid her. 
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_ some credit is due for the alternative adopted. 





desert my station. Tyros have always exaggerated notions both of their | 





rights and their duties, and I had not escaped the weakness. Still, I think | 


During the whole voyage, I 


had kept a reckoning, and paper and pencil were always in my pocket, in | 


readiness to catch a moment to finish a day’s work. I wrote as follows on a 


| piece of paper, therefore, as fast as possible, and dropped the billet on the | 


Captain Digges | 


| got out his last letters from home, and I saw him showing them to Captain | 


Robbins, the two conning them over with great earnestness. 
do some duty near the hencoops where they were sitting, and overheard a 
part of their conversation. From the discourse, I gathered that the pro- 


| ceedings of these picaroons were often equivocal, and that Americans were 
| generally left in doubt, until a favourable moment occurred for the semi- | 





pirates to effect their purposes. The party assailed did not know when or 
how to defend himself until it was too late. 

“ These chaps come aboard you, sometimes, before you're aware of what 
they are about,” observed Captain Robbins. 

“ T'll not be taken by surprise in that fashion,” returned Digges, after a 
moment of reflection. “ Here, you Miles, go forward and tell the cook to 
fill his coppers with water, and to set it boiling as fast as he can; and tell 
Mr. Marble I want him aft. Bear a hand, now, youngster, and give them 
a lift yourself.” 

Of course I obeyed, wondering what the captain wantéd with so much 
hot water as to let the peeple eat their dinners off cold grub, rether than 
dispense with it; for this was a consequetice of his decree, But we had 
not got the coppers half-filled, before I saw Mr, Marble and Neb lowering 
a’ small ship’s engine from the launch, and placing it near the galley, in 
readiness to be filled. The mate told Neb to screw on the pipe, and then 
half a dozen of the men, as soon as we got through with the coppers, were 
told to fill the engine with sea-water. Captain Digges now came forward 


I was sent to | 


to superintend the exercise, and Neb jumped on the engine, flourishing the | 


pipe about with the delight of a “ nigger.” © The captain was diverted with 
the Wlack’s zeal, and he appointed him captain of the firemen on the spot. 

“ Now, let us see what you ean do at that forward dead-eye, darky,” said 
Captain Digges, laughing. “ Take it directly on the strap. Play away, 
boys, and let Neb try his hand.” 

Tt happened that Neb hit the dead-eye at the first jet, and he showed 
great readiness in turning the stream from point to point as ordered. Neb's 
conduct on the night of the affair with the proas had been told to Captain 
Digges, who'was so well pleased with the fellow’s present dexterity, as to 
confirm him in office. He was told to stick by the engine at every hazard. 
Soon after, an order was given to clear for action. This had an ominous 


quarter-deck, by enclosing a copper in the scrawl, cents then being in their 
infancy. I had merely written —* The brig’s foreeastle is filled with armed 


men, hid behind the bulwarks!” Captain Digges heard the fall of the copper, | 
and looking up — nothing takes an officer’s eyes aloft quicker than to find | 


anything coming out of a top !—he saw me pointing to the paper. I was 
rewarded for this liberty by an approving nod. Captain Digges read what I 
had written, and I soon observed Neb and the cook filling the engine with 
boiling water. This job was no sooner done than a good place was selected 
on the quarter-deck for this singular implement of war, and then a hail came 
from the brig. : 

** Vat zat sheep is?” demanded some one from the brig. 

“ The Tigris of Philadelphia, from Calcutta home. What brig is that ?” 

“ La Foe —corsair Francais, From vair you come?” 

“ From Caleutta. And where are you from?” 

“ Guadaloupe. Vair you go, eh?” 

“ Philadelphia. Do not luff so near me; some accident may happen.” 

“ Vat you call accident ? Can nevair hear, ch? I will come tout prés.” 

“ Give us a wider berth, I tell you! Here is your jib-boom: nearly foul 
of my mizen-rigging.” 

“Vat mean zat, bert’ vidair? eh! Allons, mes enfans ; c'est le moment !” 

“ Luff a little, and keep his spar clear,” cried our captain. “ Squirt away, 
Neb, and let us see what you ean do!” 









The engine made a movement, just as the French began to run out on | 
their bowsprit, and by the time six or eight were on the heel of the jib- | 


boom, they were met by the hissing hot stream, which took them en echelon, 
as it might be, fairly raking the whole line. The effect was instantaneous. 
Physical nature cannot stand excessive heat, unless particularly well supplied 
with skin; and the three leading Frenchmen, finding retreat impossible, 
dropped incontinently into the sea, preferring cold water to hot — the chances 
of drowning, to the certainty of being scalded. I believe all three were 
saved by their companions in-board, but I will not vouch for the fact. ‘The 
remainder of the intended boarders, having the bowsprit before them, 
serambled back upon the brig’s forecastle as well as they could, betraying, 
by the random way in which their hands flew about, that they had a perfect 
consciousness how much they left their rear exposed on the retreat, A 
hearty laugh was heard in all parts of the Tigris, and the brig, putting her 
helm hard up, wore round like a top, as if she were scalded herself. 

We a!l expected a broadside now; but of that there was little appre- 
hension, as it was pretty certain we carried the heaviest battery, and had 
men enough to work it. But the brig did not fire, I suppose because we 


| fell off a little ourselves, and she perceived it might prove a losing game, On 


sound to my young ears, and though I have no reason to suppose myself | 
deficient in firmness, I confess I began to think again of Clawbonny, and | 


Grace, and Lucy; ay, and even of the mill. 


however, and as soon as I got at work, the feeling gave me no trouble. We 


This lasted but for a moment, | 


were an hour getting the ship ready, and, by that time, the brig was within | 


half a mile, luffing fairly up on our lee-quarter. 
the privateer manifested no intention of throwing a shot to make us heave-to. 
She seemed disposed to extend courtesy for courtesy. The next order was 


As we had shortened sail, | 


for all hands to go to quarters. I was stationed in the main-top, and Rupert | 


in the fore. 
damages ; and the captain, understanding 
fire-arms, gave us a musket a-piece, with orders to blaze away as soon as 
they began the work below. As we had both stood fire once, we thought 


e were both accustomed to | 


Our duties were to do =: in the way of repairing | 


ourselves veterans, and proceeded to our stations, smiling and nodding to | 


each other as we went up the rigging. Of the two, my station was the best, 
since I could see the approach of the brig, the mizen-top-sail offering but 
little obstruction to vision after she got near ; whereas the main-top-sail was 
a perfect curtain, so far as poor Rupert was concerned. In the way of 
danger, there was not much difference as to any of the stations on board, the 
bulwarks of the ship being little more than plank that would hardly stop 
a musket-ball ; and then the French had a reputation for firing into the 
rigging. i 

As soon as all was ready, the captain sternly ordered silence. 
time the brig was near enough to hail. I could see her decks quite plainly, 
and they were filled with men. I counted her guns, too, and ascertained 
she had but ten, all of which seemed to be lighter than our own. One cir- 
cumstance that I observed, however, was suspicious. Her forecastle was 
crowded with men, who appeared to be crouching behind the bulwarks, as if 
anxious to conceal their presence from the eyes of those in the Tigris. I had 
a mind to jump on a back-stay and slip down on deck, to let this threatening 
appearance be known ; but I had heard some sayings touching the imperative 
duty of remaining at quarters in face of the enemy, and I did not like to 


By this 











the contrary, she went quite round on her heel, hauling up on the other tack 
far enough to bring the two vessels exactly dos @ dos. Captain Digges or- 
dered two of the quarter-deck nines to be run out of the stern-ports; and it 
was well he did, for it was not in nature for men to be treated as our friends 
in the brig had been served, without manifesting certain signs of ill-humonr. 
The vessels might have been three cables’ lengths asunder when we got a 
gun. The first I knew ofthe shot was to hear it plunge through the mizen- 
top-sail, then it came whistling through my top, between the weather-rigging 
and the mast head, cutting a hole through the main-top-sail, and proceeding 
onward, I heard it strike something more solid than canvass. I thought of 
Rupert and the fore-top in an instant, and looked anxiously down on deck 
to ascertain if he were injured. 

“ Fore-top, there!” called out Captain Digges. 
strike ?” 

“ In the mast-head,” answered Rupert, ina clear, firm voice. 
done no damage, sir,” 

“ Now’s your time, Captain Robbins—give ’em a reminder.” 

Both our nines were fired, and, a few seconds after, three cheers arose from 
the decks of our ship. I could not see the brig now, for the mizen-top-sail ; 


“ Where did that shot 


“ It has 


but I afterwards learned that we had shot away her gaff. This terminated | 
the combat, in which the glory was acquired principally by Neb. They told 
| me, when I got down among the people again, that the black’s face had been | 
dilated with delight the whole time, though he stood fairly exposed to mus- 


ketry, his mouth grinning from ear to ear. Neb was justly elated with the 
success that attended this exhibition of his skill, and described the retreat of 


our enemies with a humour and relish that raised many a laugh at the dis- 
comfited privateers-man. 


been nearly parboiled. 
and the Tigris to have been the actual commencement of hostilities in the 
quasi war of 1798-9 and 1800. Other occurrences soon supplanted it in the 
public mind ; but we of the ship never ceased to regard the adventure as 
one of great national interest. It did prove to be a nine days’ wonder in the 
newspapers,— Cooper’s Afloat and Ashore. 


eR 
SUSAN MILLER. 


“ Moruer, it is all over now,” said Susan Miller, as she descended from 
the chamber where her father had just died of delirium tremens. Mrs. Miller 


had for several hours walked the house, with that ceaseless step which tells | 


It is certain that some of the fellows must have | 
I have always supposed this affair between la Folie |) 
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Fr fearful mental agony ; and when she had heard from her husband’s room | 
| some" louder shriek or groan, she had knelt by the chair or bed which was 


riearést, and prayed that the troubled spirit might pass away. But a faint- | 


néss' came over her, when a long interval of stillness told that her prayer was | 


answered ; and she leaned upon the railing of the stairway for support, as 


she looked up to see the first one who should come to her from the bed of | 
| death. 


Susan was the first to think of her mother: and when she saw her 
sink, pale, breathless, and stupified upon a:stair, she sat down in silence, and 
supported her head upon her own bosom. 
atoused to the consciousness that she was to be looked upon as a stay and 
sapport ; and she resolved to bring from the hidden recesses of her heart, a 


| strength, eourage, and firmness, which should make her to her heart-broken 
| mother, and youngér brothers and sisters, what he had not been for many 


yeats, who was now a stiffening corpse. At length she ventured to whisper 
words of solace and sympathy, and succeeded in infusing into her mother's 
mind a feeling of resignation to the stroke they had received. She persuaded 
her to retire to her bed and seek that slumber which had been for several days 


| denied’them ;' and then she endeavoured to calm the terror-stricken little 
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ones, who were screatning because their father was no more. The neigh- 
bours came in and proffered every assistance ; but when Susan retired that 


iH night to her own chamber, she felt that she must look to Him for aid, who 
| alone could sustain through the tasks that awaited her. 


The remains of the 
husband and father were at length removed from the home which he had 
once rendered tiappy, but upon which he had afterwards brought poverty 


Then for the first time was she | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


and distress, and laid in that narrow house which he never more might leave, | 


till the last trumpet should call him forth ; and when the family were left 
to that deep silence and gloom which always succeed a death and burial, 

they began to think of the trials which were yet to come. 
been for several years aware that ruin was coming upon them. She had at 
first warned, reasoned, and expostulated ; but she was naturally of a — 
and almost timid disposition ; and when she found that she awakened pas- 
sions which were daily growing more violent and ungovernable, she resolved 
to await in silence a crisis which sooner or later would change their destiny. 

Whether she was to follow her degenerate husband to his grave, or accom- 
pany him to some low hovel, she knew not; she shrunk from the future, but 
faithfully discharged all present duties, and endeavoured, by a strict economy, 
to retain at least an appearance of comfort in her household. To Susan, her 
eldest’ child, she had confided all her fears and sorrows; and they had 
watched, toiled, and sympathised together. But when the blow came at last, 

when he who had caused all their sorrow and anxiety was taken away by a 
dreadful and disgraceful death, the long-enduring wife and mother was 
almost paralysed by the shock. But Susan was young; she had health, 

strength, and spirits to bear her up, and upon her devolved the care of the 
family, and the plan for its future support. Her resolution was soon 
formed ; and without saying a word to any individual, she went to Deacon 
Rand, who was her father's principal creditor. - It was a beautiful afternoon 
in the month of May, when Susan left the house in which her life had 
hitherto been spent, determined to know, before she returned to it, whether 
she might ever again look upon it as her home. It was nearly a mile to the 
deacon’s, and not a single house upon the way. The two lines of turf in the 
road, upon which ‘the ‘bright green grass was springing, showed that it was 
but seldom travelled ; ; and the birds warbled in the trees, as though they 
feared no disturbance. The fragrance of the lowly flowers, the budding 
shrubs, and the blossoming fruit-trees, filled the air; and she stood for a 
moment to listen to the streamlet which she crossed upon a rude bridge of 
stones. She remembered how she had loved to look at it in summer, as it 
murmured along among the low willows and alder-bushes ; and how she 
had watched it in the early spring, when its swollen waters forced their way 
through the drifts of snow which had frozen over it, and wrought for 
itself an arched roof, from which the little icicles depended in diamond 
points and rows of beaded pearls. She looked also at the meadow, where 
the grass was already so long and green; and she sighed to think that 
she must’ leave all that was so dear to her, and go where a ramble among 
fields; meadows, and orchards, would be henceforth a pleasure denied to 


When she arrived at the spacious farm-house, which was the residence of 
the deacon, she was rejoiced to find him at home and alone. He laid aside 
his newspaper as she entered, and, kindly taking her hand, inquired after her 
own health and that of her friends. “ And now, deacon,” said she, when 
she had answered all his questions, “ I wish to know whether you intend to 
turn us all out of doors, as you have a perfect right to do— or suffer us still 
to remain, with a slight hope that we may sometime pay you the debt for 
which our farm is mortgaged.” “ You have asked me a very plain question,” 
was the deacon’s reply, “ and one which I can easily answer. You see that 
I have here a house, large enough and good enough for the president him- 
self, and plenty of everything in it and around it; and how in the name of 
common sense, and charity, and religion, could I turn a widow and father- 
less children out of their house and home! Folks have called me mean, and 
stingy, and close-fisted ; and though in my dealings with a rich man I take 
good care that he shall not overreach me, yet I never stood for a cent with a 
poor man in my life. But you spoke about sometime paying me; pray, 
how do you hope to do it?” “ ¥ am going to Lowell,” said Susan, quietly, 
“to work in the factory ; the girls have high wages there now, and in a year 
or two Lydia and Eliza can come too: and if we all have our health, and 
mother and James get along well with the farm and the little ones, I hope, 
I do think, that we ean pay it all up in the course of seven or eight years.” 
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“ te et yng brett one A work so hard, and shut yourself upi 
so close, at your time of life,” said the deacon, “and on many other accounts 
I do not approve of it.” * I know how prejudiced the people here are 
| against factory girls,” said Susan, “ but I should like to know what real 
good reason you have for disapproving of my resolution. You cannot think 
there is any thing really wrong in my determination to labour, as 

and as profitably as I can, for myself and the family.” « Why, the way that 
I look at things is this,” replied the deacon ; “ whatever is not right, is cer- 
tainly wrong; and I do not think it right for a young girl like you, to put 
herself in the way of all sorts of temptation. You have no idea of the 
wickedness and corruption which exist in that town of Lowell. Why, 
they say that more than half of the girls have been in the house of core 
rection, or the county gaol, or some other vile place; and that the other 
half are not much better; and I should not think you would wish to 
go and work, and eat, and sleep with such a low, mean, ignorant, wicked set 
of creatures.” “ I know such things are said of them, deacon, but I do not 
think they are true. I have never seen but one factory girl, and that was 
my cousin Esther, who visited us last summer. I do not believe there isa 
better girl in the world than she is; and I cannot think she would be so 
contented and cheerful among such a set of wretches as some folks think 
factory girls must be. There may be wicked girls there; but among so 
many, there must be some who are good; and when I go there, I shall try 
to keep out of the way of bad company, and I do not doubt that cousin 
Esther can introduce me to girls who are as good as any with whom I have 
associated. If she cannot, I will have no companion but her, and spend the 
little leisure I shall have in solitude, for I am determined to go.” “ But 
supposing, Susan, that all the girls there were as good, and sensible, and 
pleasant as yourself — yet there are many other things to be considered, 
= have not thought how hard it will seem to be boxed up fourteen hours 
in a day, among a parcel of clattering looms, or whirling spindles, whose 


constant din is of itself enough to drive a girl out of her wits; and then you 


will have no fresh air to breathe, and as likely as not come home j in a year 
or two with a consumption, and wishing you had staid where you would 
have had less money and better health. I have also heard that the boarding 
women do not give the girls food which is fit to eat, nor half enough of the 
mean stuff they do allow them ; and it is contrary to all reason to suppose 
that folks can work, and have their health, without victuals to eat.” «I 
have thought of all these things, deacon, but they do not move me. I know 
the noise of the mills must be unpleasant at first, but I shall get used to 
that ; and as to my health, I know that I have as good a constitution t@ 
begin with as any girl could wish, and no predisposition to consumption, nor 
any of those difficulties which a factory life might otherwise bring upon me. 
I do not expect all the comforts which are common to country farmers; but 
I am not afraid of starving, for cousin Esther said, that she had an excellent 
boarding place, and plenty to eat and drink, and that which was good enough 
for any body. But if they do not give us good meat, I will eat vegetables 
alone, and when we have bad butter, I will eat my bread without it.” 
Well,” said the deacon, “ if your health is preserved, you may lose some 
of your limbs. I have heard a great many stories about girls who bad their 
hands torn off by the machinery, or mangled so that they could never use 
them again; and a hand is not a thing to be despised, or easily dispensed 
with. And then, how should you like to be ordered about, and scolded af, 
by a cross overseer?” “ I know there is danger,” replied Susan, “ among 
so much machinery, but those who meet with accidents are but a very small 
number, in proportion to the whole ; and if [ am careful, I need not fear any 
injury. I do not believe the stories we hear about bad overseers, for such 
men would not be placed over so many girls ; and if I have a cross one, I 
will give him no reason to find fault; and if he finds fault without reason, I 
will leave him, and work for some one else. You know that I must do 
something, and I have made up my mind what it shall be.” “ You are a 
good child, Susan,” and the deacon looked very kind when he told her so, 
“and you are a courageous, noble-minded girl. I am not afraid that you 
will learn to steal, and lie, and swear, and neglect your Bible and the 
meeting-house ; but lest any thing unpleasant should happen, I will make 
you this offer: I will let your mother live upon the farm, and pay me what 
little she can, till your brother James is old enough to take it at the halves; 
and if you will come here, and help my wife about the house and dairy, I 
will give you 4s. 6d. a-week, and you shall be treated as a daughter — per- 
haps you may one day be one.” ‘The deacon looked rather sly at her, and 
Susan blushed ; for Henry Rand, the deacon’s youngest son, had been her 
playmate in childhood, her friend at school, and her constant attendant at all 
the parties and evening-meetings. Her young friends all spoke of him as 
her lover, and even the old people had talked of it as a very fitting mateh, as 
Susan, besides good sense, good humour, and some beauty, had the health, 
strength, and activity which are always reckoned among the qualifications 
for a farmer's wife. Susan knew of this; but, of late, domestic trouble had 
kept her at home, and she knew not what his present feelings were. Still 
she felt that they must not influence her plans and resolutions. Deli 
forbade that she should come and be an inmate of his father’s house, and her 
very affection for him had prompted the desire that she should be as inde 
pendent as possible of all favours from him, or his father; and also the 
earnest desire that they might one day clear themselves of debt. So she 
thanked the deacon for his offer, but declined accepting it, and arose to take 
leave. “ I shall think a great deal about you, when you are ” said the 
deacon, “and will pray for you, too. I never used to think about the 


sailors, till my wife’s brother visited us, who had led for many years a sea- | 
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faring life; and now I always pray for those who are exposed to the dangers 
of the great deep. And I will also pray for the poor factory girls, who work 
so hard, and suffer so much.” “ Pray for me, deacon,” replied Susan, in a 
faltering voice, “ that I may have strength to keep a good resolution.” She 
left the house with a sad heart; for the very success of her hopes and wishes 
had brought more vividly to mind the feeling that she was really to go and 
leave for many years her friends and home. She was almost glad that she 
had not seen Henry ; and while she was wondering what he would say and 
think, when told that she was going to Lowell, she heard approaching foot- 
steps, and looking up, saw him coming towards her. The thought — no, the 
idea, for it had not time to form into a definite thought — flashed across her 
mind, that she must now rouse all her firmness, and not let Henry's per- 
suasions shake her resolution to leave them all, and go to the factory. But 
the very indifference with which he heard of her intention was of itself sufli- 
cient to arouse her energy. He appeared surprised, but otherwise wholly 
unconcerned, though he expressed a hope that she would be happy and 
prosperous, and that her health would not suffer from the change of 
occupation. If he had told her that he loved her — if he had entreated her 
not to leave them, or to go with the promise of returning to be his future 
companion through life—she could have resisted it; for this she had 
resolved to do; and the happiness attending an act of self-sacrifice would 
have been her reward. She had before known sorrow, and she had borne it 
patiently and cheerfully ; and she knew that the life which was before her 
would have been rendered happier by the thought, that there was one who 
was deeply interested for her happiness, and who sympathised in all her 
trials. 

When she parted from Henry it was with a sense of loneliness, of utter 
desolation, such as she had never before experienced. She had never before 
thought that he was dear to her, and that she had wished to carry in her 
far-off place of abode the reflection that she was dear to him. She felt dis- 
appointed and mortified, but she blamed not him, neither did she blame her- 
self; she did not know that any one had been to blame. Her young affections 
had gone forth as naturally and as involuntarily as the vapours rise to meet 
the sun. But the sun which had called them forth had now gone down, 
and they were returning in cold drops to the heart-springs from which 
they had arisen; and Susan resolved that they should henceforth form a 
secret fount, whence every other feeling should derive new strength and 
vigour. She was now more firmly resolved that her future life should be 
wholly devoted to her kindred, and thought not of herself but as connected 
with them. 

It was with pain that Mrs. Miller heard of Susan's plan; but she did not 
oppose her. She felt that it must be so, that she must part with her for her 
own good and the benefit of the family ; and Susan hastily made preparations 
for her departure. She arranged every thing in and about the house for her 
mother’s convenience ; and the evening before she left she spent in in- 
structing Lydia how to take her place, as far as possible, and told her to be 
always cheerful with mother, and patient with the younger ones, and to write 
a long letter every two months (for she could not afford to hear oftener ), 
and to be sure and not forget her for a single day. ‘Then she went to her 
own room; and when she had re-examined her trunk, bandbox, and basket, 
to see that all was right, and laid her riding-dress over the great arm-chair, 
she sat down by the window to meditate upon her change of life. She 


thought, as she looked upon the spacious, convenient chamber in which she 


was sitt'ng, how hard it would be to have no place to which she could retire 
and be alone, how difficult it would be to keep her things in order in the 
fourth part of a small apartment, and how possible it was that she might 
have unpleasant room-mates, and how probable that every day would call 
into exercise all ber kindness and forbearance. And then she wondered if it 
would be possible for her to work so long, and save so much, as to render it 
possible that she might one day return to that chamber and call it her own. 
Sometimes she wished she had not undertaken it — that she had not let the 
deacon know that she hoped to be able to pay him; she feared that she had 
taken a burden upon herself which she could not bear, and sighed to think 
that her lot should be so different from that of most young girls. She 
thought of the days when she was a little child—when she played with 
Heary at the brook, or picked berries with him on the hill — when her 
mother was always happy, and ber father always kind; and she wished that 
the time could roll back, and she could again be a careless little girl. She 
felt, as we sometimes do, when we shut our eyes and try to sleep, and get 
back into some pleasant dream, from which we had been too suddenly 
awakened. But the dream of youth was over, and before her was the sad 
waking reality of a life of toil, separation, and sorrow. When she left home 
the next morning, it was the first time she had ever parted from her friends. 
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| pang went through her heart. 















many bands, and wheels, and springs, in constant motion, was very frightful. 
She felt afraid to touch the loom, and she was almost sure that she could never 
learn to weave ; the harness puzzled, and the reed perplexed her ; the shuttle 
flew out, and made a new bump upon her head ; and the first time she tried 
to spring the lathe she broke out a quarter of the threads. It seemed as if 
the girls all stared at her, and the overseers watched every motion, and the 
day appeared as long as a month had been at home. But at last it was 
night; and oh, how glad was Susan to be released! She felt weary and 
wretched, and retired to rest without taking a mouthful of refreshment. 
There was a dull pain in her head, and a sharp pain in her ankles; every 
bone was aching, and there was in her ears a strange noise, as of crickets, 
frogs, and jews-harps, all mingling together, and she felt gloomy and sick at 
heart. ‘ But it won't seem so always,” said she to herself; and with this 
truly philosophical reflection she turned her head upon a hard pillow, and 
went to sleep. Susan was right—it did not seem so always. Every suc- 
ceeding day seemed shorter and pleasanter than the last ; and when she was 
accustomed to the work, and had become interested in it, the hours seemed 
shorter, and the days, weeks, and months flew more swiftly by than they had 
ever done before. She was healthy, active, and ambitious, and was soon 
able to earn even as much as her cousin, who had been a weaver several 
years. Wages were then much higher than they are now; and Susan had 
the pleasure of devoting the avails of her labour to a noble and cherished 
purpose. ‘There was a definite aim before her, and she never lost sight of 
the object for which she left her home, and was happy in the prospect of 
fulfilling that design, And it needed all this hope of success, and all her 
strength of resolution, to enable her to bear up against the wearing influences 
of a life of unvarying toil. Though the days seemed shorter than at first, 
yet there was a tiresome monotony about them. Every morning the bells 
pealed forth the same clangor, and every night brought the same feeling of 
fatigue. But Susan felt, as all factory girls feel, that she could bear it for a 
while. There are few who look upon factory labour as a pursuit for life. 
It is but a temporary vocation; and most of the girls resolve to quit the 
mill when some favourite design is accomplished. Money is their object — 
not for itself, but for what it can perform ; and pay-days are the landmarks 
which cheer all hearts, by assuring them of their progress to the wished-for 
goal. 

Susan was always very happy when she enclosed the quarterly sum to 
Deacon Rand, although it was hardly won, and earned by the deprivation 
of many little comforts, and pretty articles of dress, which her companions 
could procure. But the thought of home, and the future happy days which 
she might enjoy in it, was the talisman which ever cheered and strengthened 
her, She also formed strong friendships among her factory companions, and 
became attached to her pastor, and their place of worship, After the first 
two years she had also the pleasure of her sister's society, and in a year or 
two more another came. She did not wish them to come while very young, 
She thought it better that their bodies should be strengthened, and their 
minds educated in their country home: and she also wished, that in their 
early girlhood they should enjoy the same pleasures which had once made 
her own life a very happy one. 

And she was happy now ; happy in the success of her noble exertions, the 
affection and gratitude of her relatives, the esteem of her acquaintances, and 
the approbation of conscience. Only once was she really disquieted. It 
was when her sister wrote that Henry Rand was married to one of their old 
school-mates. For a moment the colour fled from her cheek, and a quivk 
It was but for a moment; and then ghe sat 


| down, and wrote to the newly-married couple a letter, which toyehed their 
| hearts by its simple fervent wishes for their happiness, and assurances of sin. 


The day was delightful, and the scenery beautiful; a stage-ride was of itself | 


a novelty to ber, and her companions pleasant and sociable ; but she felt very 
sad, and when she retired at night to sleep in an hotel, she burst into tars, 
Those who see the factory girls in Lowell little think of the sighs and heart- 
aches which must attend a young girl's entrance upon a life of toil and pri- 
vation among strangers. To Susan, the first entrance into a factory 
boarding-house seemed something dreadful. The rooms looked strange and 
comfortless, and the women cold and heartless; and when she sat down to 
the supper-table, where, among more than twenty girls, all but one were 
strangers, she could not eat a mouthful. She went with Esther to their 
sleeping apartment, and, after arranging her clothes and baggage, she went 
to bed, but not to sleep, 

The next morning she went into the mill; and, at first, the sight of so 
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| herself that it will be so. 


cere friendship. ° 

Susan had occasionally visited home, and she longed to go, never to loave it; 
but she conquered the desire, and remained in Lowell more than a year after 
the last dollar had been forwarded to Deacon Rand, And then, O how 
happy was she when she entered her chamber the first evening after her 
arrival, and viewed its newly-painted wainscoting, and brightly-coloured 
paper-hangings, and the new furniture with which she had decorated it; and 
she smiled as she thought of the sadness which had filled her heart the 
evening before she first went to Lowell. She now always thinks of Lowell 
with pleasure, for Lydia is married here, and she intends to visit her occa- 
sionally, and even sometimes thinks of returning for a little while to the mills, 
Hier brother James has married, and resides in one half of the house, which 
he has recently repaired; and Eliza, though still in the factory, is engaged 
to a wealthy young farmer, Susan is with her mother and younger brothers 
and sisters. People begin to think she will be an old maid, and she thinks 


The old deacon still calls her a good child, and 
prays every night and morning for the factory girls. — Mind amongst the 
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LITERARY «“ LIONS.” 
Samurt Rocers. 

Tue author of the “ Pleasures of Memory,” of “ Italy,” and of “ Human 
Life,” is a poet of the same stamp as Shenstone, if Shenstone had not written 
“The Schoolmistress.” He is a tender and gentle pagt; a poet of soft 
emotions — of the breeze, not of the storm —of April sunshine — of June 
rather than January. ‘There is a tranquillity of temper, and an evenness of 
flight about all his poetry —a correct taste, a nice array of imagery, and a 
gentle kind of versification, His is not the poetry of passion —the whirl- 
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wind of thought — the heat of action —the shipwreck and the storm. He 
is the poet of repose, and writes like Methusalem in the seventh century of 
his recollection. No one line is better than another; he has no happy 
couplets applicable to all the nicer uses of our lives. No one quotes him 
from memory, but critics and friends turn to pretty passages, and call for 
enthusiasm where a nod of commendation is enough. 

Mr. Rogers’s two volumes are the two best illustrated books in the lan- 
guage. We feel assured, moreover, that they will never be surpassed. Elis 
taste has become a kind of proverb, ‘There is not a bad illustration in the 
two volumes, A man with a bank at his back may affect a great deal, and 
effect a good deal more; but the whole banking fraternity in London could 
not produce an illustrated book like the “ Italy.” The two volumes are 
said to have cost Mr. Rogers 10,000/., and it is only of late years that they 
have begun to pay him. No bookseller could afford to work as Mr. Rogers 
worked. He would take twenty illustrations from Turner and select five ; 
buy fifty from Stothard and select two. He would even have engravings 
re-engraved; and when re-engraved would not unfrequently reject them 
altogether. We have, indeed, heard that he has as many rejected engravings 
as would make a second “Italy.” This good judgment in selection is a rare 
merit. Pope has a bitter couplet about Quarles and his “ Book of Em- 
blems "— 

See where the pictures for the page atone, 

And Quarles is saved by beauties not his own. 
This has been with some truth and more malice applied to Mr. Rogers; for 
the poet of “ Memory” has so worked in his Stothards and his Turners, 
mixing up poetry and painting so intimately together, that no scissors can 
create a divorce, or dissolve their union. If you cut out a favourite 
Stothard to add to your collected works of that inimitable artist, you carry a 
bit of the “ Pleasures” away with you; or when you select a Turner, you find 
a portion of poetry at the back. This is working with an eye to the ca- 
prices of taste and the revolutions of a good repute. Mr. Rogers's position 
in the literary world has had many fictitious reeommendations. He has not 
gained his name by his poetry alone: Holland House and the bank in 
Clement’s Lane have done a great deal to push him forward, and to keep 
him in his false position. His taste in the fine arts implies a taste for poetry 
beyond the poetry of his printed pieces; and his sarcastic sayings reveal a 
genius for satire wanting opportunity rather than inclination, 

His house in St. James's Place is what Cowley commends — “a neat 
pyramid in white marble” of his taste in the fine arts. We have been as- 
sured that his collection of pictures has cost him no less than 6000/., yet it 
contains in it some thirty pictures or so, many by the first masters, and all 
admirable of their kind. We recollect with pleasure a charming Raphael, 
commended by Kiigler in his excellent Handbook of Painting in Italy, an 
admirable Titian, a Rubens, a Velasquez, and a Claude. These pictures 
adorn the collection; but it is the Sir Joshuas that give a peculiar charm 
and character to this gallery in miniature. Sir Joshua is never seen in such 
perfection as he is seen in Mr. Rogers’s rooms; his Puck and Strawberry 
Girl are, as pictures, perfect of their kind. 

The library looks upon St. James's Place. The well-filled bookcases, 
crowned with noble Etruscan vases, at first arrest the spectator’s eye; then 
the trim neatness of the room, with everything in its place, made neat through 
an innate love of order rather than from a namby-pamby fondness for pre- 
cision. A clever sketch by Sir David Wilkie is another pleasant feature in 
this room; but the greatest treasure of all is a quiet-looking little frame 
hanging in front of one of the bookcases. It is a little history in itself, 
suggestive of five hundred thoughts—a bit of coarse, common looking 
paper, framed and glazed, and nothing greater or less than Milton’s agree- 
ment with Simmonds the bookseller for tlie sale of “ Paradise Lost.” ‘This 
in itself is quite equal to any Raphael, Mr. Rogers bought it at the sale 
of the effects of the late Sir Thomas Laurence, for the sum, if we recollect 
aright, of 75/. 


No one knows Mr. Rogers’s age, and it is from this circumstance that the 
wits have transferred to him of late those merry sayings about Tom Hill. 


The register containing his baptism is believed to have been destroyed in the 
great fire; — 


’Tis said he’s older than he’s reckoned, 
And well remembers Charles the Second. 


We fear this is not quite true. There is positive evidence, however, in ex- 
istence, that he walked at the coronation of King George III.; and if the 
elder Miss Berry would tell us all she knew, she could give in evidence 
sufficient to prove that her mother, Mrs, Berry, was Mr. Rogers's first and 
only love. ‘These are the witticisms of the gay, the idle, and the impertinent 
part of our frivolous fellow-beings; they excite a smile; and Mr. Rogers, 
who has enjoyed them often in conversation, will not, we feel assured, dislike 
to see them in print. At the age of eighty-two, healthy in mind, body, and 
estate, living altogether in the past, and realising, what poet never did be- 
fore, the pleasures he has sung in early youth, he will care very little about 
the impertinences of the younger fry. ‘The ill-natured satire of Lord 
Byron is more derogatory to his lordship than injurious to Mr. Rogers. 

: The poet of « Memory” has been seen within this very month to ascend 
his own stairs two steps at a time, and never condescended to touch a ba- 
nister. With this active exercise he may at the age of ninety-two be in full 
trim for a game at leap-frog on Kennington Common. When he has seen 
a century through, let him be buried in Poets’ Corner, near Gay and She- 


ridan, and close to the coffin or coffin-dust of old Thomas Parr. — Pictorial 
Times, 
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THE BODY LABOURER AND THE MIND LABOURER. 


Two men I honour, and no third. First, the toilworn craftsman, that, with 
earth-made implement, laboriously conquers the earth, and makes her man’s, 
Venerable to me is the hard hand, crooked, coarse; wherein, notwithstand- 
ing, lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the sceptre of this planet. 
Venerable, too, is the rugged face, all weather-tanned, besoiled, with its rude 
intelligence ; for it is the face of a man living manlike. Oh, but the more 
venerable for thy rudeness, and even because we must pity as well as love 
thee! Hardly entreated Brother! For us was thy back so bent, for us 
were thy straight limbs and fingers so deformed ; thou wert our conscript, 
on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battle wert so marred. For in thee, 
too, lay a God-created form, but it was not to be unfolded ; encrusted must 
it stand with the thick adhesions and defacements of labour; and thy body, 
like thy soul, was not to know freedom. Yet toil on, toil on; thow art in 
thy duty, be out of it who may ; thon toilest for the altogether indispensable, 
for daily bread. 

A second man I honour, and still more highly ; him who is seen toiling 
for the spiritually indispensable—not daily bread, but the Bread of Life. Is 
not he, too, in his duty, endeavouring towards inward harmony — revealing 
this by act and by word, through all his outward endeavours, be they high 
orlow? Highest of all, when his outward and inward endeavour are one ; 
when we can name him artist; not earthly craftsman only, but inspired 
thinker, that with heaven-made implement conquers heaven for us. If the 
poor and humble toil that we may have food, must not the high and glorious 
toil for him in return, that he may have Light, Guidance, Freedom, Im- 
mortality! These two, in all their degrees, I honour; all else is chaff and 
dust, which let the wind blow whither it listeth. 

Unspeakably touching is it, however, when I find both dignities united; 
and he that must toil outwardly for the lowest of man’s wants, is also toiling 
inwardly for the highest. Sublimer in this world know I nothing than a 
Peasant Saint, could such any where now be met with. Such a one will 
take thee back to Nazareth itself; thou wilt see the splendour of heaven 
spring forth from the humblest depths of earth, like a light shining in great 
darkness. 

And again; it is not because of his toil that I lament for the poor; we 
must all toil or steal, (however we name our stealing,) which is worse; no 
faithful workman finds his task a pastime. The poor man is hungry and 
athirst, but for him also there is food and drink; he is heavy-laden and 
weary, but for him also the heavens send sleep, and of the deepest ; in his 
smoky cribs, a clear dewy heaven of rest envelopes him, and fitful glim- 
merings of cloud-skirted dreams. But what I do mourn over is, that the 
lamp of his soul should go cut ; that no ray of heavenly, or even of earthly, 
knowledge should visit him; but only in the haggard darkness, like two 
spectres, Fear and Indignation. Alas, while the body stands so broad and 
brawny, must the soul lie blinded, dwarfed, stupified, almost annihilated ! 
Alas, was this, too, a breath of God ; bestowed in heaven, but on earth never 
to be unfolded! ‘That there should one man die ignorant who had capacity 
for knowledge, this I call a tragedy, were it to happen more than twenty 


times in a minute, as by some computations it does. — Carlyle. 


nee 


Tur Sreuynx.— Near the Pyramids, more wondrous, and more awful 
than all else in the land of Egypt, there sits the lonely Sphynx. Comely 
the creature is, but the comeliness is not of this world; the once worshipped 
beast is a deformity, and a monster to this generation, and yet you can see 
that those lips, so thick and heavy, were fashioned according to some ancient 
mould of beauty —some mould of beauty now forgotten — forgotten, because 
that Greece drew forth Cytherea from the flashing foam of the A°gean, and 
in her image created new forms of beauty, and made it a law among men 
that the short and proudly wreathed lip should stand for the sign and the 
main condition of loveliness through all generations to come. Yet still 
there lives on the race of those who were beautiful in the fashion of the 
elder world, and Christian girls of Coptic blood will lock on you with the 
sad, serious gaze, and kiss you your charitable hand with the big, pouting 
lips of the very Sphynx. 

Laugh and mock if you will at the worship of stone idols, but mark ye 
this, ye breakers of images, that, in one regard, the stone idol bears awful 
semblance of Deity —unchangefulness in the midst of change—the same 
seeming will, and intent for ever, and ever inexorable! Upon ancient dy- 
nasties of Ethiopian and Egyptian kings—upon Greek and Roman, upon 
Arab and Ottoman conquerors—upon Napoleon dreaming of an Eastern 
empire—upon battle and pestilence—upon the ceaseless misery of the 
Egyptian race —upon keen-eyed travellers — Herodotus yesterday, and War- 
burton to-day—upon all and more this unworldly Sphynx has watched, and 
watcbed like a Providence, with the same earnest eyes, and the same sad, 
tranquil mien. And we, we shall die, and Télam will wither away, and the 
Englishman leaning far over to hold his loved India, will plant a firm foot 
on the banks of the Nile, and sit in the seats of the Faithful, and still that 
sleepless rock will lie watching, and watching the works of the new, busy 
race with those same sad, earnest eyes, and the same tranquil mien ever- 
lasting. You dare not mock at the Sphynx. — Eothen, 
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Tus Larix Mowxs or Jenusatem.—A Story or tue Piacur.—The monks 
do a world of good in their way, and there can be no doubting that, pre- 
viously to the arrival of Bishop Alexander with his numerous young family, 
and his pretty English nursemaids, they were the chief propagandists of 
Christianity in Palestine. My old friends of the Franciscan convent at Je- 
rusalem some time since gave proof of their goodness by delivering them- 
selves up to the peril of death for the sake of duty. When I was their 
guest they were forty, I believe, in number; and I don't recollect that there 
was one of them whom I should have looked upon as a desirable life -holder 
of any property to which I might be entitled in expectancy. Yet these 
forty were reduced in a few days to nineteen. The plague was the messenger 


_ that summoned them to a taste of real death ; but the circumstances under 


which they perished are rather curious; and though I have no authority for 
the story except an Italian newspaper, I harbour no doubt of its truth, for 
the facts were detailed with minuteness, and strictly corresponded with all 
that 1 knew of the poor fellows to whom they related. It was about three 
months after the time of my leaving Jerusalem that the plague set his spotted 
foot on the Holy City. ‘Fhe monks felt great alarm; they did not shrink 
from their duty; but for its performance they chose a plan most sadly well 
fitted for bringing down upon them the very death which they were striving 
te ward off. They imagined themselves almost safe, so long as they re- 
mained within their walls; but then it was quite needful that the Catholic 
Christians of the place, who had always looked to the convent for the supply 
of their spiritual wants, should receive the aids of religion in the hour of 
death. A single monk, therefore, was chosen, either by lot, or by some other 
fair appeal to destiny. Being thus singled out, he was to go forth into the 
plague-stricken city, and to perform with exactness his priestly duties ; then 
he was to return, not to the interior of the convent, for fear of infecting his 
brethren, but to a detached building (which I remember) belonging to the 
establisliment, but at some little distance from the inhabited rooms; he was 
provided with a bell, and at a certain hour in the morning he was ordered to 
ring it, if he could; but if no sound was heard at the appointed time, then 
knew his brethren that he was either delirious or dead, and another martyr 
was sent forth to take his place. In this way twenty-one of the monks were 
earried off. One cannot well fail to admire the steadiness with which the 
dismal scheme was carried through; but if there be any truth in the notion, 
that disease may be invited by a frightening imagination, it is difficult to 
conceive a more dangerous plan than that which was chosen by these poor 
fellows. The anxiety with which they must have expected each day the 


‘ sound of the bell, the silence that reigned instead of it, and then the draw- 


| ing of the lots (the odds against death being one point lower than yesterday), 


ee that opens to the shades below : 


and the going forth of the newly doomed man—all this must have widened 
when his victim had already suf- 
fered so much of mental torture, it was but easy work for big, bullying pes- 
tilence to follow a forlorn monk from the beds of the dying, and wrench away 


| his life from him as he lay all alone in an outhouse. — Eothen. 


Samvet Lover was born in Dublin, displayed in early life great quick- 
ness for study, and a love for music, poetry, and painting, remarkable in a 
child ; but his tastes were thwarted in these respects by his being destined 
by circumstances to attend to mercantile pursuits until the age of three-and- 
twenty, when the thraldom became intolerable, and he plunged into the arts. 
He soon began to exercise his pen, aad the success of some legendary sketches, 


| which appeared anonymously in a magazine, led to the publication of his 


_ the 


first series of “ Legends and Stories of Ireland,” in which “The Gridiron” 
gsve him no small reputation as a comic writer. A second series soon fol- 
lowed. ‘The exhibition of a miniature in Somerset House at once brought 
him over to London to practise in that art; while in those of poetry and 


music, the appearance of “ The Angel's Whisper” and “ Rory O’More” 
obtained for credit as a song writer. These songs were followed up in 
by many others which have become popular; that grand 
test ularit y, viz. being sung and whistled and ground on organs through 


has been conceded to Mr. Lover's works as much as to those of 
any modern composer. Encouraged by his growing popularity, the offer 
of a handsome sum from Mr. Bentley tempted him to venture on the pro- 
duction of a three volume work, and the Irish romance of “ Rory O’More” 
placed him on higher ground than he had yet occupied. This he afterwards 
dramatised for Power, whose inimitable acting of it is yet fresh in our me- 
mories. Besides this drama he wrote two others for Power, as well as mu- 
sical pieces for Madame Vestris at the Olympic, and for Balfe at the English 
Opera, in the last of which the present popular song of “ Molly Bawn” first 
was heard, In literature, “ Handy Andy” and “ Treasure Trove” have fol- 
lowed up Mr. Lover's successes as a novelist, while nine dramatic works, and 
upwards of a hundred songs, bear testimony to his industry, if to nothing else. 
The growing taste for lectures illustrated by music has been matter of 
general remark for some time past; and as one of Mr. Lover's passions is to 
represent Ireland as favourably as she deserves, and as he “ verily believes 


_ that the more Ireland is made known in al] ways, and her claims to admir- 


ation laid before England, the better it will be for both countries, particularly 
his own,” he has acknowledged the ambition of desiring to become instru- 
mental to that desirable end, and yentured to hope that the public would be 
willing to receive him favourably as an expositor of Irish music and cha- 
«a0; but he was very doubtful whether a voice of such limited power 
and compass would pass muster. The point to be decided was, would a 
general audience receive expression instead of voice —the sense rather than 
the sound of a song; and Mr. Lover has reason to rejoice that he made this 
curious experiment, since it has turned out so favourably. — Pictorial Times. 
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Aw Ausrrauiax Isx,--As we journeyed on, we found it convenient to 
rest one night at the Rivulet Inn (the scene of such Bacchanalian orgies 
during our up-journey). The inmates were certainly not so tipsy, and more 
of them were visible than before; but as to cleanliness, the word and the 
meaning seemed equally unknown within, though the paint outside was as 
bright as ever, reminding one so much of a newly-furbished-up ,caravan.at a 
country fair, that I almost expected to see a picture of a giant and dwarf in 
the verandah, or to hear a great drum. On our retiring for the night (in 
company with a dark-brown fat candle that smelt most insufferably ill, as it 
fizzled and flared by turns) to a freshly painted room with very seanty fur- 
niture, and a most sombre coloured, hide-the-dirt kind of bed, I instituted 
an examination into the state of the linen, and believe that half a dozen un- 
washed chimney-sweeps occupying the same bed for a fortnight could not 
have left evidences of a darker hue than presented themselves to my horror- 
stricker. eyes. 
those was totally hopeless: we dispensed with their services ; and after great 
difficulty, and most eloquent grumbling from the rum-inspired landlady, I 


The blankets corresponded well in colour, but as to exchange | 


obtained some coarse cotton sheets (linen ones being rarely seen in the | 
colony ), the dampness of which was satisfactory, as it proved they had been | 


acquainted with the wash-tub. 
coverings into the farther corner of the room, I washed my hands, and re- 


Thrusting the other sable aud not inodorous 


arranged the bed, and had begun to think of sleep, when a loud knocking | 


at the door aroused us, 
wants them sheets you pulled off your bed, for a gentleman as is just come 
in!” 
gratulating the happy man destined to enjoy such sweet repose; but I 
could not help thinking, at the same time, how many pairs of sheets might 
have been bought with the money the household were drinking at our 
previous visit; or even that a whitewashed house with clean linen would 


“ Who’s there?” “If you please, ma’am, Missus | 


With my parasol I poked the things out on the landing, inly con- | 


have been preferable to gilding and rainbow paintings without that humble | 


luxury. — Mrs. Meredith's New South Wales. 

A Srorm at Sea.— For the first time, I now witnessed a tempest at.sea, 
Gales, and pretty hard ones, I had often seen; but the force of the wind on 
this occasion as much exceeded that in ordinary gales of wind, as the force of 
these had exceeded that of a whole-sail breeze. The seas seemed crushed, the 


pressure of the swooping atmosphere, as the currents of the air went howling | 


over the surface of the ocean, fairly preventing them from rising ; or, where 


a mound of water did appear,’it was scooped up and borne off in spray, as the | 


axe dubs inequalities from the log. In less than an hour after it began to 
blow the hardest, there was no very apparent swell — the deep breathing of 


the ocean is never entirely stilled, and the ship was as steady as if hove half — 
out, her lower yard-arms nearly touching the water—an inclination at | 


which they remained as steadily as if kept there by purchases. A few of us 


were compelled to go as high as the futtock-shrouds to secure the sails, but | 


higher it was impossible to get. I observed that when I thrust out a hand 
to cluteh anything, it was necessary to make the movement in such a direc- 
tion as to allow for lee-way, precisely as a boat quarters the stream in crossing 
against a current. In ascending it was difficult to keep the feet on. the rat- 
lins, and in descending it required a strong effort to foree the body down 
towards the centre of gravity. I make no doubt, had I groped my way up 
to the cross-trees, and leaped overboard, my body would have struck the 
water thirty or forty yards from the ship. 
either top would have endangered no one on deck. When the day returned, 
a species of lurid, sombre light was diffused over the watery waste, though 
nothing was visible but the ocean and the ship. Even the sea-birds seemed 
to have taken refuge in the caverns of the adjacent coast, none re-appearing 
with the dawn. The air was filled with spray, and it was with difficulty that 
the eye could penetrate as far into the humid atmosphere as half a mile. 
— Cooper's Afloat and Ashore. 
Tue Kittem. — At this place I beeame acquainted, very di 


’ 
with one of the most noisome of vermin, and which afterwards I found | 


A marlin-spike falling from | 


abounded in the neighbourhood of Kafilah stations. It was a round flat tic, | 


the size of a split pea, and of a dark red colour. It attacked indiscriminately 
men and beasts. No sooner was the mat laid down, and I had composed 
myself for rest, than from all quarters I saw these dirty-looking squat-made 
insects crawling towards me, converging, as it were, from the circumference 
of everywhere to an unfortunate centre. They most assuredly smelt blood, 
and that at immense distances. For this purpose, I suppose, as also for 
their feeding apparatus, they were furnished with long pipe-like snouts, 
some lines in length, with which, after making a lodgment upon the body, 
they made their attack. Six short legs carried the body along at an 
extraordinary pace, when aware of the presence of blood in their neighbour- 


hood. The worst was, there was no way of getting rid of them; and it | 


would have been a long and tiresome job to haye killed all that were seen. 


My naked companions protected me in a great measure, for to these the in- | 


sects directed their chief attention; whilst upon the first intimation of the 


presence of the few that did venture upon my legs, I pulled up the bottoms | 


of my trowsers, and with the sharp point of my knife dislodged the little 
vampires very quickly. The favourite locality of these pests appears to be 
beneath trees where cattle have recently been. The numbers that may be 
seen in such situations are incredible, and they very soon drive the tired 


traveller from the shelter, where he had hoped to find a friendly shade from | 


the burning sun, The natives call them “ killem,” and a somewhat similar 
insect, though much larger, preys exclusively upon the camel, where their 
presence is believed by the owner to indicate health in the animal, — John- 
ston’s Travels in Abyssinia. 
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First of the Society for the Emancipation of In- 
dustry. Clarke, Pall Mall. 
Commercial Notions, No. I. Dean and Munday. 
The Mosaic Workers —a Tale of Venice. >om the 
French of George Sand. H.G. Clarke and Co. 
Knight’s Weekly Volume. 
No. XIX. Dialogues on Instinct. By Henry Lord 
Brougham, F.R.S. C. Knight and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
Craik'’s History of Literature, Vol. I]. C. Knight and 
Co., Ludgate Hill. 
Hood’s Magazine for November. Renshaw. 


————— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The great interest expressed in Alerandre Dumas’ Tale of 
Normandy, induces us to announce its publication in a 
separate and complete form, elegantly bound, and at a sur- 
passingly low price. The day of tts appearance will be 


announced in our next. 
Received — Sonnets to Harrow. J. G. Brackley, E. S.C. 


——_. 
THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ) 


Ir is instructive to observe what serious conse- 
quences may flow to society from the mistaken 
adoption of one of two principles, apparently so 
simple, as are involved in requiring, on the one 
hand, the monetary circulation of a country to 
be convertible into gold, at a price legally fixed — 
or, on the other hand, at the market price in such 
circulating medium. The difference to the great 
majority of persons has been really imperceptible ; 
yet the adoption of the first of these principles pro- 
duces to a people taxed on commodities, as in this 
country, sudden fluctuations, panics, a cramped 
state of production and trade, and bankruptcy to 
a dreadful extent. The other principle, that of ren- 
dering the symbolic currency of a country so cir- 
cumstanced convertible into gold at the market 
price, has been found to be productive of steadiness, 
security, progressive prosperity, and universal con- 
tentment in the nation that adopts it. 

It is lamentable to think how very little com- 
mercial men have considered this subject, so 
fraught with evil or with good; and that states- 
men of the present day should blunder on a ques- 
tion of common sense, namely, whether highly 
taxed articles should have, for their medium of in- 
terchange, a measure of value capable of expressing 
price at the same level — or one, like gold, at its 
natural and untaxed price, incapable of the 
function of equality. Lamentable, indeed, it is, 
that the enterprise and industry of the first nation 
on earth should be embarrassed and fettered by an 
enormous mistake on the all-important question of 
@ circulating medium. Yet do men fold their 
arms in repose, and are satisfied ; our landed pro- 
prietors, who have seats in parliament, quiescently 
submit to the dogmas propounded by bullionists ; 
and this, while the farmers are showing symptoms 
of ruin on every hand—the small holders are 
abandoning their farms, and sinking into the class 
of labourers, to the detriment of those below 
them —thus, exhibiting the consequences of the 
existing monetary system ; and where this will end, 
it is melancholy to contemplate. 

A combined movement of the money power and 
the resuscitated Anti-Corn Law League is form- 
ing to accelerate the downward course. This state 
of things must act directly upon the already too 
much depressed retail trade of our towns, Our 
foreign trade, under the existing system, is not 
carried on with the advantage it would otherwise 
be. Our artizans are insufficiently paid, and our 
farm labourers do not receive, by nearly fifty per 
cent., the wages they would acquire under the op- 
posite system. 

May we not hope that our legislators, on the 
next meeting of parliament, will open their eyes to 
the truth of the case, and that they will deter- 
minedly set themselves to app! y a suitable re- 
medy? That remedy is obvious—the govern- 
ment have admitted the principle of a symbolic 
currency, and parliament has only to resolve that 
the Bank of England shall be allowed to pay their 


notes in gold at the market price in the legalised 
currency, in order that all the great interests of 
the nation may be at once relieved, and labour in 
all its departments receive its just reward. Dis- 
affection will then disappear; public works will 
be undertaken to an extent that of themselves will 
lift up the value of labour; there will no longer 
be class interests, so that jealousy will cease ; and 
our beloved Queen will reign over a people pros- 
perous, happy, loyal, and free. 


—— SS 


SONNET. 


Give to the poor ! warm clothing — firing —food— 
At once, unsparingly, and humbly give ! 
Prevent the winter cough, the frame-chill’d brood 
Of throes, which make it weariness to live ; 
For, lo! November, drenched in fogs and rains, 
Glooms on the air, and incubates the earth; 
Days, short and fickle, nip the labourers’ gains, 
And bring increase —of suff’ring and of dearth, 
Lucky the woodmen who shall find employ ; 
The hinds who stall the kine, or pen the sheep ; 
Plant the young tree ; or, lest the flood destroy, 
Extend the drainage, and the courses keep. 
The busy, and the bounteous, at this time 
Are mind and body warm, alone, throughout 
our clime. 


i 


Cowrrt Suetts. — In some parts of the East 
Indies these small shells pass current for money, 
and a very important trade is carried on in this 
material by the native merchants of Balasore, in 
the province of Orissa. The latter export from 
the above town large quantities of a cloth called 
“ sannathee,” the manufacture of that district, to 
the Maldive Islands, and receive back in return 
cargoes of these shells. 
labourers are paid by the government, for the most 
part, in cowries, particularly the coolies employed 
in working the embankments of the rivers against 
the innovations of the floods, occasioned by the 
rainy monsoons, as also such as are engaged in re- 
pairing the roads and highways. ‘The Church- 
bungalow of Cuttack and its appurtenances, which 
was erected by the late Major Carr, when that 
officer commanded the above station, and which 
cost 4000 sicca rupees (400/.), was paid for wholly 
in these shells. Now, when it is considered that 
140 cowries are deemed as equivalent to 1 pice, 
and 64 pice to 1 rupee, it will appear that no less 
than 35,840,000 of these small shells were em- 
ployed to defray the expenses attendant upon the 
erection of the Church-bungalow at Cuttack, 


Ristinc iy tHe Woripv.— You should bear 
constantly in mind that nine-tenths of us are, from 
the very nature and necessities of the world, born 
to gain our livelihood by the sweat of the brow. 
What reason haye we, then, to presume that our 
children are not to do the same? If they be, as 
now and then one will be, endowed with extraor- 
dinary powers of mind, those powers may have 
an opportunity of developing themselves; and if 
they never have that opportunity, the harm is not 
very great to us or tothem. Nor does it hence 
follow that the descendants of labourers are always 
to be labourers. 
long, to be sure. Industry, care, skill, excellence, 
in the present parent, lay the foundation of a rise, 
under more favourable circumstances, for the 
children. 


labourer become gentlemen. 
progress. It is by attempting to reach the top at 
a single leap that so much misery is produeed in 


the world; and the propensity to make such at- | 
tempt has been cherished and encouraged by the | 


strange projects that we have witnessed of late 
years for making the labourers virtuous and happy 
by giving them what is called education. ‘The 
education whieh I speak of consists in bringing 
children up to labour with steadiness, with care, 
and with shill; to show them how to do as many 
useful things as possible; to teach them to do 


The path upwards is steep and | 


The children of these take another rise ; 
and by and by the descendants of the present | 
This is the natural | 


POSTSCRIPT. 





| 


| 


them all in the best manner; to set them an ex- 


ample in industry, sobriety, cleanliness, and neat- 
ness ; to make all these habitual to them, so that 
they never shall be liable to fall into the contrary ; 
to let them always see a good living proceeding 
from labour, and thus to remove from them the 
temptation to get at the goods of others by violent 
or fraudulent means, and to keep far from their 


minds all the inducements to hypocrisy and deceit. 
— Cobbett. 


Aw Otp Birp. — There is in the possession of 
one of our old Dutch families of this city a 
parrot, known to be eighty-two years old. This 
bird is now blind, but, notwithstanding that, it can 
walk to any part of the house without difficulty, 
and recognises the different members of the family 
by their footsteps. It whistles tunes with great 
exactness, and is quite fond of sacred music. We 
are informed that in early life this bird, like most 
of its species, was a little wild, and a good deal 
given to profane swearing; but for some time it 
has laid aside this habit, and, save occasional fits 


| of viciousness, the outbreakings of the inner 


Adam, is a staid, reputable, and exemplary bird; 
an honour to the family in which it was reared, 
and an example to the younger members within 
the reach of its influence. — Albany Atlas. 


Witt or Dr. Datron, F.R.S.—The will of 
Dr. John Dalton, late of Manchester, has been 
proved in Doctors’ Commons by William Nield, 
Esq., Peter Clare, Esq., and the Rev. W. Johns, 


| the executors, each of whom has a legacy of nine- 


teen guineas. The deceased gives the handsome 
sum of 30002. to his executors, “to found a pro- 
fessorship of chemistry at Oxford.” To the 
Society of Friends at Wigton, Cumberland, 3007. 
To the School of the Society of Friends at Ack- 


| worth, York (attended by deceased for twenty 
The inferior classes of | 


years), 5001. To Dr. Henry, late of Manchester, 
but now of Hertford, all his ‘manuscripts, &e. 
His gold and silver medals, presented to him “ by 
the Royal Societies of London,” he bequeaths to 
the Manchester Philosophical Institution, of which 
he was the late president. To his housekeeper 
he gives 200/., and the remainder of his property 
to various relations, The personal property is 
sworn under 4000l, — Britannia, 


Oxcanisen Reoiciwe. — The Prussian Gazette 
publishes a letter from M. Lepsius, who is at the 
head of a scientific expedition sent by the King of 
Prussia to Egypt. M. Lepsius relates several 
singular facts which he learned from Osman Bey. 
Amongst others, he mentions that in the small 
state of Fazoglo a custom exists of putting to 
death, by hanging, the kings who may happen to 
lose the affection of their subjects. The father of 
the reigning monarch fell a victim to this bar- 
barous custom. As soon as the monareh begins 
to displease his relatives and ministers, they ap- 
proach him, and without any preamble, they 
declare to him that he no longer pleases either men 
or women, or oxen, or asses, or poultry — that all 
his subjects abhor him, and that he cannot do 
better than to die. 


Asxixe ror Woax, — To me— speaking from 
my heart, and recording my deliberate opinions 
on a material that, frail as it is, will long outlast 
my own fabric — there is something deeply affect 
ing in the spectacle of a young man, in the prime 
of health and vigour, offering himself a voluntary 
slave in the Labour-market, without a purchaser 
—eagerly proffering to barter the use of his body, 
the day-long exertion of his strength, the wear 
and tear of flesh and blood, bone and muscle, for 
the common necessaries of life — earnestly craving 
for bread on the penal conditions prescribed by 
his Creator—and in vain—in vain! Well for 
those who enjoy each Blessing of earth that there 
are volunteers to work out the Curse! Well for 
the drones of the social hive that there are bees of 
so industrious a turn, willing for an infinitesimal 
share of the honey to undertake the labour of its 
fabrication !|—( Thomas Hood, in Hood's Maga» 
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Mrs. Guppy, No. 36. Nelson Square, Blackfriars’ Road ; cured of 
Ophthalmia. — See her letters, 1824, 1836, and 1844. 

iss Mary Roades, Market Place, Winsloe, ashes cured of 
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44. 

Mr. P. Saunderson, No. 10. Harper Street, Leeds ; cured of Cata- 
ract and Deafness. —See his letters, 1828 and 1840. 

Mr. H. Pluckwell, Tottenham House, Tottenham, Middlesex ; 
cured of Ophthalmia. Has seen many cured by using the Snuff. 

Miss E. Englefield, Park Street, Windsor; cured of Nervous 
Headache and Deafness. 6th August, 1839, 

Madame F. Lespis, facing the church, Park Street, Windsor ; 
ome oF Dimness of Sight and Headache.—9th September, 1838 
anc 4. 

Decimus Blackburn, Esq., Chertsey, Surrey ; Headache, Weak- 
ness, and Dimness of Sight cured. 
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G. W.M. Reynolds, editor of “ Chambers’s London Journal, &c. 
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